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Birth: A daughter, to Viscount Dun- 
cannon, son of a former Governor 
General of Canada, and his American 
wife, in Paris. Lord Duncannon is heir 
to the Earl of Bessborough. 


Engagement: Joyce Tedman of To- 
ronto, well-known Canadian writer 
and recently in charge of publicity for 
welfare organizations in Paris and 
Geneva, to Col. Gordon Austin of the 
U.S. Air Force attached to General 
Montgomery’s staff at Fontainebleau. 


Marriage: Lucie Langlais and Claude 
Gagnon, son of the Hon. J. Onesime 
Gagnon, Provincial Treasurer of Que- 
bec. 


Retirement: Dr. Henry P. Armes, 
Dean of University of Manitoba and 
senior faculty member; in December 
after forty years with the University. 


Retirement: Dean R. Fletcher Argue 
of the University of Manitoba. Staff 
associates presented him with a radio- 
phonograph. 


Death: R. McK. Chafe, 51, Advertis- 


ing Manager and Director of St. 
John’s Daily News, Newfoundland. 


Death: Mrs. Dorothy Hardy, 68, wife 
of Senator Arthur C. Hardy, at Brock- 
ville, Ont., after long illness. 


Death: Dr. Emile Legrand, 50, lead- 
ing Quebec psychiatrist. Killed in 
plane crash while on hunting expedi- 
tion in Northern Quebec. Native of 
St. Philippe de Laprairie, he was Medi- 
cal Superintendent of the Bordeaux 
Hospital for the criminally insane, a 
Professor at the University of Mont- 
real, a Fellow of the Roval College of 
Surgeons and Medical Adviser of the 
Montreal Neurological Institute. 


Death: Dr. Azarie Cousineau, 50, 
prominent Montreal physician and re- 
cognized authority in the field of ob- 
stetrics. Killed in same crash as Dr. 
Legrand. 


Death: Dr. René Dandurand, 48, Pro- 
fessor in Medicine at the University of 
Montreal and Vice-president of the 
Canadian Rheumatism Association. 
Killed in same crash as Drs. Legrand 
and Cousineau 


Death: Russell Nelson Holmes, 31, 
pilot of Norseman plane which crash- 
ed with three Montreal doctors (see 
above). Native of Toronto with story- 
book wartime career in Royal Cana- 
dian Artillery, Merchant Navy and 
RAF Ferry Command. Radio operator 
on plane which took Winston Church- 
ill to Moscow Big Four Conference. 


Death: Reginald Richard Railton, the 
first man to photograph the Dionne 
quintuplets, at Weston, Ont. Repre- 
senting the North Bay Nugget, he took 
the picture four hours after the Quints 
were born in May, 1934. 


Death: Charles Alfred Maguire, 74, 
Mavor of Toronto in 1922 and 1923; 
former member of the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Commission and staunch sup- 
porter of Sir Adam Beck. 
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All too often, able men spend a lifetime 
building a successful business, only to have it 
collapse in ruin when a partner dies. This 
tragedy can easily happen to your business if 
adequate provision is not made while all the 
partners are living. 


There is a Crown Life Policy designed to 
give this needed protection. It provides the 
surviving partners with ready money to buy 
the deceased’s interest. At the same time it 
protects the heirs of the deceased partner by 
ensuring payment of their fair share of 
the business. 


Make a Crown Life Partnership Policy your 
business guardian today. Get in touch with a 
Crown Life Representative. He will be glad 
to go over your particular requirements 
with you. 


Crown LIFE 


Established INSURANCE COMPANY Home Office 


Toronto 
CL-9-98 
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Service and Secu rity | 


Bank of 


Canada represents the fulfillment of our 


This symbol of Imperial 


responsibility to you . . . that of service. 

You believe in individual effort. So do 
, we. It is on this basis that we as indi- 
viduals in Imperial Bank are building 
up a relationship of Bank and customer 


that says, “You are the most impor- 


tant customer of this Bank.’’ 


This symbol represents security 
too... the security of your funds 
which you deposit with us. 


Security and service are yours at 


all branches of Imperial Bank. 


cee Cours for heroviee sp 
IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


219-9 


PERMETTEZ-MOI de vous félicit + 


Forward Step 


THE PEOPLE of this country are to 
be congratulated and your proprietor 
praised. The new SATURDAY NIGHT has 
risen high over all publications in 
Canada as a mouthpiece and _ inter- 
preter of the facts of living in this 
high-pressure world 


Hamilton, Ont. kK. R. TOWNSEND 


AT LAST we have a real Canadian 
magazine, with a complete coverage 
of all provinces. 

MRS. C. R. TAYLOR 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 


COULDNT WAI TO ‘WRITE 
STOP CAN'T FIND WORDS TO 
ADEQUATELY CONVEY MY AD- 
MIRATION OF YOUR NEW FOR- 
MAT STOP IN MY JUDGMENT IT 
IS MOST FORWARD STEP TAKEN 
IN NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINI 
FIELD IN CANADA STOP COVER 
MOST ATTRACTIVE AND PRO- 
FUSE USE OF CUTS AND COLOR 
ADS PLACE IT ON BASIS COM- 
PARABLE TO MOST PUBLICA- 
TIONS ON THIS CONTINENT 
STOP READERS OWE YOU AND 
YOUR STAFF DEBT OF GRATI- 
TUDE 


Halitan HAROLD CONNOLLY 


Lost Its Character 
THE RATHER UNIQUE character 


of the paper has now been lost and 
all we have is a duplicate of dozens of 
ordinary magazines .. . To me it has 
lost anv and all its interest and I shall 
discontinue my subscription. 


Viontreal, Que. EILEEN C. FLANAGAN 


THE LAY-OUT of the new SaTuRDAY 
NIGHT is one of the messiest that it 
has been my misfortune to meet. The 
earlier arrangement, with the articles 
chopped up into columns of unequal 
length, was sufficiently offensive to the 
tidy mind... I] am one of those who 
always look through the advertising 
pages when they are segregated, as in 
Harper's, (and I don’t care) to play 
hide-and-seek among the advertise- 
ments in search of minute portions of 
an article . I fully expect that I am 
filing a minority report. 


Port Dalhousie, Ont H. J. HOWARD 
Parentage 
A VERY USEFUL and_ attractive 


form, tollowing, as I understand it, 
the format of Life magazine. 


Montreal, Que 1. H. MOLSON 


It IS A GOOD THING to see our 
Canadian publications making an 
effort to compete with the imported 
articles and, judging from this first 
sample, I think it is safe to predict 
that you will do very well. 


Hamilton, Ont JOSEPH M. PIGOTI 


Magnifique! 


QUELLE MAGNIFIQUE présenta- 
tion et quelle abondante et riche ma- 
ticre! Vous meéritez de chaleureuses 
félicitations et un grand encourage- 
ment... 


GEORGES-HENRI LEVESQUE 
Université Laval, Québec. 


de ce que me parait bien étre un pi 
greés attrayant pour le lecteur. Natur: 


lement, c’est le contenu qui import é 
et celui de SATURDAY NIGHT est to: - 


jours intéressant. 
ALPH.-MARIE PARENT, ( 
Université Laval, Québec. 


‘| THINK it is the first time I ha 


read SATURDAY NIGHT from cover 

cover, and my only thought now is 

send you a word of congratulation ar 
good wishes 


Toronto. C. L. BURT: 


Europe Hails US-British “Deal 


SATURDAY NIGHT 






SN 1940: Sept. 15 was date of 


first face-lifting, a reduction in si 
Nostalgic 
SO THE “OLD” Saturpay NIGH 


that we older readers have loved fi 
so many years . . . has been laid aw: 
in the catacombs of Time. And wh: 


have we in its place? Its distinctivenes 


is lost and now it is just anv othe 
modern magazine It has becon 
“synthetized.” 

No, my dear friends, I do not lik 
it; and if you are frank, neither d 
you. Acknowledge that you hay 
made a big mistake, and return to tl 
former set-up before it is too late . 

I just feel sad and let-down. 


Ottawa. G. HEIDMA 


Keeping Pac 


IT IS VITAL that our great Canad 
journals keep pace with the well-d 
fined reader preferences apparent « 
this continent today. You are to hb 
commended for the courageous mai 
ner in which you have sacrificed tt 
traditional in style in order to progres 
in stature 


Toronto JOHN S. WYNDHAS 


CONGRATULATIONS on the ne 
format, and on the no less importar 
fact that most of the features th 
your old subscribers so much appr¢ 
ciate have been retained. 

I observe from reading Newswee 
that SATURDAY NIGHT’s circulation 
only some 47,000, and can only sa 
that that is a criticism of the 12-mi 
lion-odd non-subscribers who don 
know what they are missing. 


Toronto. JOSEPH SEDGWICK, K.( 
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ide tr cabins 


‘a | Halifax a truck was overturned 


Sat ntersection and its cargo—hun- 
‘dre of frogs bound for a city lab— 
ispi| J over the sidewalk. The driv- 
er rantic efforts at recapture proved 
u iling. 

' ee Ottawa boys between 12 and 


ought up a new game—shooting 
in air rifle at planes about to 
it Uplands Airport—but a pilot 


5 d them in some nearby bushes 
rave their position to a police 
car. 

gs . acouver’s Oak Street trolley serv- 

ice th its three-mile single track and 

d ed-ended cars is locally called 


Burma Road” and the “Croak 

St Line.” Harold Clifton, who has 

having his bones shaken on the 

38 \inute run twice daily for 21 years, 

ly got the shock of his life. 

Bo. ding a car one morning, he grasp- 

e steel pole for support and felt 

ind glued to it with 500 volts 

ping through his body. Says he: 

| jentioned this matter to the opera- 

ho thereupon gave me two trans- 

nd told me to take the car behind 
idn’t like riding in his.” 


@ ‘he Canadian Army has cracked 
on servicemen renting rooms or 

ig in boarders in their govern- 
-owned married quarters as “con- 
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Bon fll soda 70a 


to the policy of providing quar- 
tor families of serving personnel” 


does not, however, apply to any- 
; mother-in-law. 
® \fonths of litigation over a foul- 


sn {ling chicken farm at Me Bizard, 

Q has ended amicably with an 
f-court settlement. Rene Duran- 
K.C., for the municipality, said 
Farmer Conrad Dyllong had “ap- 
the necessary remedies, so that 
irm smells sweet and the chick- 
iumbering, by reliable count, 72.,- 
may blossom in the dust”. 


x certain window dummy was a 
to a Regina salesgirl. As fast as 
ressed it, someone came in and 
ht the dress so she left it in the 
ow in a slip. Ten minutes later 
tomer walked in and offered half 
for the slip because she said it 
oiled. 


ce New York uv orld - Tele gran 
Canada has become one of the 
ls great powers and calls the Do- 
n “the one sure bet... a proved 
ier in the two previous crises of 
ime. 


1 Vancouver, Constables Richard 
and Herbert Gotobed found a 
Jersey cow wandering about 

ind two a.m. one Sunday. They 

id find no one who was minus a 


a: 





cow so they escorted her some 
ten blocks to Trout Lake and left her 
to chew the cud.—(Constable New 
drove the prowl car slowly and Con- 
stable Gotobed walked behind, pat- 


ting the cow when necessary). 


@ Bill Carr of Sudbury, Ont., bagged 
a six-pound-five-ounce bird which his 
friends said was a green-headed mal- 
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lard. Previous record for such was 
three pounds, nine ounces, so Carr 
thought he had a new record. But a 
few days later a veterinary surgeon of 
Verner, Dr. A. Seguin, awoke to the 
fact that his pet domestic goose had 
disappeared. The object of the contro- 
versy had by this time been eaten and, 
whatever it was, Carr said it tasted 
very good. 


while seeing her home. Things looked 
so heated that two passers-by inter- 
vened. When police arrived on the 
scene, Shaw—whose mouth was lib- 
erally plastered with lipstick—accused 
the two men of assaulting him. Mag- 
istrate Garton, after hearing the men’s 
version, fined Shaw $5 and costs or 
seven days in jail. But he wanted to 
know one thing: “What about this lip- 


@ George Bernard Shaw (no relative stick on your mouth?” “Oh,” said 
of the GBS), of Winnipeg, got into Crown Prosecutor O. M. M. Kay, 


an argument with his girl friend “that was part of the tussle.” 





% 





onservation 1S 
in the air and 


on the ground 


Aerial fire patrols, tree nurseries, tests of faster growing 
hvbrids, insect control surveys, development ot better forests 


— 


regrowth, scientific harvesting, and managed forests are some 
ot the measures practised in the pulp and paper industry t 


maintain the forests tor the benefit otf all Canada. 


Pure & Pyprr Ixpustry of Canapa 


118 m1 


SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAS 


YR 
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WHAT ABOUT 
TRUST COMPANY FEES? 


The benefits of experienced corporate trust 
services are available to you at no greater cost 
than is paid to inexperienced individuals. 
Executors’ fees are determined by the Judges of 
the Surrogate Courts in the Province of Ontario. 
It there is any uncertainty in your mind, we 
would appreciate the opportunity to personally 
explain to you the cost of our services. 

Write for our booklet, “Succession Duties in 


Canada”. 


Executor and Trustee since 1897 


Crown Trust 


Company 
302 Bay St., Toronto 


Windsor 


Vancouver 


Brantford London 


Calgary 


Montreal 


Winnipeg 













An insurance policy by 
itself won’t keep your 
power plant and _ boilers 
running in safe condition. 
But our inspections— 
which accompany the 
insurance afforded by this 
Company—can help you 
with that job. 















Welll 
Help You 
Keep 
That Plant 
Runnin 


’ too, 


Our experts are trained 
in the exacting work to 
which we assign them. 
g And they are available, 
: for aiding policy- 
holders in times of 
emergency. 


> Ask your broker or agent. 
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The Boiler Inspection and 


Insurance Co. of Canada 


kel. 8 ee ea 
Toronto. Ont 


he) at) ed todd 
Scotto Bldg. Montreal 





THE RADAR MYTH 


A RASH of speculation about Arctic 
defence, complete with polar maps, 
has spread to Canada from south of 
the border. Most of it bears no rela- 
tion to practical possibilities. It is a 
little misleading to mark a rough air- 
strip serving a remote Northern weath- 
er station as though it were an oper- 
ational airfield. It is most misleading 
of all to talk about a “radar screen” 
round the North American continent. 

The total allocation in the RCAF 
budget this year for all signals and 
radio equipment (which includes ra- 
dar and everything else in the elec- 
tronic line) is $22% millions. That 
covers this year’s purchases and 
authorized future commitments. Even 
if the defence chiefs wanted to plant 
radar stations all round the Arctic 
coast, they would not get far with 
that. 


WELCOME VISITOR 


OTTAWA is just as eager to welcome 
Mr. Nehru as the U.S., but Canada’s 
reception will be both less elaborate 
and less naive. The Americans appear 
to have been acutely conscious that 
the links between India and the west- 
ern world are, from their point of 
view, somewhat tenuous. They largely 
depend on the Indian-British tie which 
has been so remarkably transformed 
since India became fully independent. 
Canada is already included in those 
links, having helped to work out the 
new Commonwealth formula reached 
at the London meeting of Prime Min- 
isters earlier this year. For Mr. Nehru 
the United States was new ground in 
a sense that Canada is not. 

Mr. Nehru will not find here, and 
it is to be hoped he did not find in the 
United States, the obsessive preoccu- 
pation with Communism which the 
Pakistan Foreign Minister remarked 
on. During his brief visit to Ottawa 
Sir Mohammed Zaffrullah Khan said: 
“IT have already learned in the United 
States that if I say there is no danger 
of Communism in Pakistan everybody 
immediately loses interest in me.” 

Mr. Nehru is welcome here both 
for himself as one of the great states- 
men of the modern world, and as rep- 
resenting a fellow-member of the 
Commonwealth. There will be plenty 
to talk about besides Communism. 


GETTING THINGS DONE 


BRITISH officials and businessmen 
have long wanted some active help 
from Canada in boosting their sales 
here. While the Canadian Government 
has been saying that it was removing 
all possible obstacles to British ex- 
ports, the British felt there was room 
for something more positive. They 
eventually interested. J. S. Duncan, 
the President of Massey-Harris. Dun- 


OTTAWA VIEW 


can has a lot of things on his ha: ds 
But he saw the importance of this ¢ ne, 
With full Government backing, in- 
cluding the provision of a secre: ir 
and of office space, he started ors in- 
izing the Dollar-Sterling Trade Bo. rd, 
announced this week. (See Page - 4, 


PEOPLE WHO DO TH: 


THE BOARD is not one of those ¢ »n- 
sisting of people who “lend t! eir 
names”. H. R. McMillan of V in- 
couver, Walter Gordon of Tor »n- 
to, James Ward of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, H. 
H. Hannam of the Federation 
Agriculture, Professor Mackintosh of 
Queen’s, C. A. Massey of Lever 
Brothers: neither these nor any of ‘he 
other members of the Board are of ‘he 
passive type. The detailed work will 
necessarily be done through sub-com- 
mittees, but the sub-committees work- 


o 


ing under the authority of the main | 


board will cover business thoroughly 
It was the Dollar Export Board of 
the U.K. which particularly wanted 
the Canadian Board to help it to help 
individual British exporters. This 
Board will do that, but it doesn’t look 
like a group of Canadians who \ 
necessarily leave it at that. 


SN DISAPPEARS 


IN OTTAWA’S 
Block the Secretary of State for Ix 
ternal Affairs has a comfortable wiait- 
ing room for visitors. He provides 
them with literature, generally twyo 
familiar United States magazines. 

In reply to tactful but reproach 
enquiries it was learned that SATURI 
Nicut is also provided each wevk 
But SATURDAY NIGHT almost always 
disappears a day or two after publi 
tion, which says little for the mor.ls 
ot Mr. Pearson’s visitors, but much 
for their judgment. 
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BROOKE CLAXTON last we k 
scored bi-partisan committee syst 
as step from responsible governme 't. 
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“ATURDAY NIGHT 
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PROGRAM VARIATIONS include two Gisele 





COn- ; One, ‘‘Meet Gisele'’—and you met her 
t! eir pictorially on our cover 
ae ; —is a longtime favor- 
\ in ite (Tuesdays, 7.15 p.m. 
EST); the other, ‘‘The 
or n- Girl Next Door’’, start- 
ther. ed this October 13 
(Thursdays, 1.45 p.m. 
ARG EST). Both feature 
1 of Gisele's songs and per- 
sonality. This dark- 
h of haired 5’ 6” chanteuse 
is one of the many 
ver entertainers whom CBC 
f the has ‘‘sustained’’ into 
Dominion-network popu- 
he larity. And Gisele won't 
AT be hard to take on TV, 
vl For analysis of problems of Canadian broad- 
-OmM- ng, see page 10.—Photo by Rice and Bell, Toronto. 
ork. | EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
nain | B. K. Sandwell 
thy MANAGING EDITOR 
; ae John Yocom 
d of ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
nied oe! Barkway (Ottawa), P. M. Richards (Business) 
h In Willson Woodside (Foreign). 
i ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR 
I Us Herbert McManus 
look WOMEN'S EDITOR 
will Bernice Coffey 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
s Archer, Melwyn Breen, Gordon McCaffrey, 
naret Ness, Kenneth G. Roberts, Michael Young. 
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East | », Kimball Mcllroy, J. E. Parsons, Mary Lowrey 
John Watson. 


/ernon Jacques (Cartoonist), Kate Moore (Cartog- 
t er), Gordon Jarrett (Photographer). 


ides CORRESPONDENTS 
hun ster Donovan and John lL. Marston (London), 
F Hoadley (New York), Jay Miller (Washington). 


c Seymour (St. John's, Nfld.), Frank Miller (Hali- 
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o V. Wade (Saskatoon), William Thomson (Re- 

UK T. A. Mansell (Edmonton), Basil Dean (Calgary), 
ion McCallum (Vancouver). 


Hazel Watson (Editorial Secretary) 


SCRIPTION PRICES: Canada, Great Britain and all 
Pals parts of the British Empire $4.00 one year; 
: two years; $8.00 three years. United States 
a possessions, Mexico, Central and South America, 
e and Spain, add $1.00 for each subscription 
to Canadian price. Al! other countries add $2.00 
ach subscription year to Canadian price. News- 

i and single issues 10c. 
Ms ae cannes beseennees Advertising Manager 


\DVERTISING contracts are solicited and 
pted by this business office or by any 
esentative of SATURDAY NIGHT subject 
Editorial approval as printed in our con- 
form. The Editors reserve the right to 
t any contract accepted by the business 
its branch offices or its advertising staff 
cancel same at any time after acceptance 
to refuse publication of any advertising 
inder at any time such advertising is con- 
ed by them unreliable or otherwise unde- 
le. Authorized as second class mail, Post 
Department, Ottawa. 
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Vast Irrigation Plan Debated 


YOU might never guess it, listening 
to the debate in the House, but be- 
hind the political sparring, and the 
Dominion-Provincial side-stepping 
about costs, which occupied a large 
part of the consideration of agricul- 
tural estimates last week, there 
lurks a series of irrigation and 
power developments which in the 
next decade or two promises to 
change the whole face of a large 
section of the prairies. 

Add it to the oil discoveries of 
Alberta and you have the makings 
of the most exciting era since “The 
Great Lone Land” was taken over 
from the Blackfoot and the bison. 

Except for Mr. Blackmore’s con- 
structive speech, the discussion 
about prairie irrigation consisted 
largely of Opposition attempts to 
make political capital out of what 
Mr. Gardiner had promised, or had 
not promised; or to prove that in a 
field of authority divided between 
province and Dominion, either one 
or the other was having to pay 
more than it should. The story of 
Dominion-Provincial relations since 
Confederation is, unfortunately, 
studded with these unsavory bick- 
erings as to who should foot the 
bills and who should get the politi- 
cal credit. 

What interests me_ personally 
much more than the political skir- 
mishing over the financing of irri- 
gation projects is the impressive 
picture that emerges—with a little 
supplementary information from 
the Department of Agriculture—of 
the unfolding irrigation program 
for western Canada. 








Highlights 


Here are a few of the highlights: 
1. Irrigation has been practised 
in western Canada for fifty years. 
In that time a total of about 400,- 
OOO acres of semi-arid or sub- 


humid lazd has been brought 
“under the ditch,” with conse- 


quences of an important nature to 
the economy of western Canada, as 
any visitor to Magrath, Lethbridge, 
Taber, Brooks, Vauxhall or Val 
Marie will see at once. 

2. New irrigation projects actu- 
ally under way will add nearly 400,- 
000 additional acres to the present 
area, or just about double the irri- 
gated area of western Canada in 
the coming ten years. 

3. If the South Saskatchewan 
project is endorsed, and if a satis- 
factory agreement can be reached 
between the interested parties 
(which include U.S., the three 
prairie provinces, and Regina, 
Moose Jaw and Winnipeg) then 
we can look forward to the irriga- 
tion of a further 650,000 acres, be- 
ginning about 1960. This, if done, 
will bring the total irrigated area 
of Western Canada this side of the 
Rockies to nearly 1'2 million 
acres. Also, such a scheme will 
practically exhaust the water sup- 
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plies available for irrigation on the 
eastern slope of the Rockies. (To 
keep these figures in perspective, 
the occupied farm area of the 
prairie provinces is about 100 mil- 
lion acres: the maximum irrigable 
acreage is about 1!2 per cent.) 

Three separate projects were 
discussed last week in the time 
allotted to agricultural estimates. 
To bring the reader up to date, 
these are summarized below: 

The St. Mary-Milk River Irriga- 
tion Project was begun in 1946. It 
is an enlargement and extension of 
the oldest Canadian system of any 
importance, that of the old Alberta 
Railway Irrigation Company. That 
system now irrigates 127,000 
acres: with the enlargement, it will 
service 500,000 acres. 


Chequered History 


The Canada Land and _ Irriga- 
tion Company’s project lies west of 
Medicine Hat. It has had a long 
and chequered history going back 
to 1904. The Federal Government 
has now accepted an offer of the 
company to sell its assets for $2,- 
250,000. This system now serves 
57,000 acres of land in the Vaux- 
hall, Ronalane area. By additional 
investment in syphons, ditches and 
dams, another 50,000 acres can be 
irrigated in the early future; and 
there is an additional potential of 
about 100,000 acres in the area 
served by the Canada Land and Ir- 
rigation Company’s works. 

These are mammoth undertak- 
ings, but they will all be dwarfed 
by the South Saskatchewan pro- 
ject, if that is undertaken. 

For the information of those 
who do not live in the area, the 
project requires an earth-filled dam 
across the South Saskatchewan 
River, eighteen miles upstream 
from Outlook, constructed to a 
height of 210 feet above the river 
bed, a crest length of 1'2 miles 
and a base width of '2 mile. 
Thirty-five million yards of earth 
and gravel will be needed. It will 
dam back the water 135 miles and 
will create an artificial lake with a 
shore line of 475 miles. Initial 
power developed at the dam will 
be one and a half times the present 
provincial power consumption. 

The scheme will provide (as an 
incidental) new water supplies for 
Moose Jaw and Regina, and im- 
prove a serious river pollution 
problem in Winnipeg 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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{eave me clone to read i 


When someone you love 
( sends you a letter, you like 
to read it alone— because it 
takes the place of an excit- 
| ing visit... And remember, 
‘ when you write, you must 
convey your thoughts and 
your personality across dis- 
tance and time. Do you. 
dress your message in the 
finest stationery to show that 
you really care? 


et, 


rn amen 


For every kind of letter — 
choose the stationery that 
does you credit — Eaton, 
Crane & Pike finely-finished 
writing-paper. 


_ Ponerin, 


la iy al Se asi ii a i lg ly tli 





DECKLE 


{ 

< This rich-looking paper has an artis- 
tic air—adds distinction to your letters. 
See it at your favourite stationery | 
counter. Ask for it by name. 

{ 


; 
i 
OUR BOOKLET “IT’S FUN TO WRITE LETTERS 
MAKES WRITING EASY. SEND 10c FORACOPY 

} 
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making aluminum! 


RAIN! It may sound strange, but it’s a fact: 


Every thing vou see made of aluminum was made 
with raindrops — even the bus for which you scurry 


to escape the rain! 


on AAPA RD PIN de A CNT ROR ATER 5 Se Be Na 


It’s like this: Rain falls on high land in our north 
country. It runs down as rivulets and creeks. 
It becomes tumbling rivers. By trapping it behind * 
dams, and guiding it through powerhouses, Alcan 


develops electricity — and uses it to make aluminum. 


Smelting aluminum eats up vast quantities of 
electricity. Enough goes into making a single ton 


to light vour house for fifteen years! 





f 
Today Alcan is prospecting for still more waterpower 
because Canada needs more aluminum for use at a 
home and to sell abroad. lg 
| 4 
6 SEES | RAIN MEANS DOLLARS 
( ¢%: / FOR CANADIANS: 
Se Af 
wee / = © 
en e Alcan jobs for 15,000 Canadians cv | 
et SF, ey / 
ae e Alcan pay envelopes holding 
« $35,000,000 a year 

, nea ‘ 
A A 
wi e Alcan Aluminum for more than a j 
wg 1,000 independent Canadian Pal ~| 4 ‘ 
a 47 manufacturers — some te Ky | Z 
/ A 50,000 more jobs Or \/fae | 3 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 2 
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Producers and Processors of Aluminum for 


Canadian Industry and World Markets 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


‘The Front Page 


‘ol. 65 No. 3 


The P.M. Entertains 


i COULD not disagree more with any con- 
vable utterance that could be made in the 
ate by any conceivable Senator than we do 
h the statement of Senator Horner that the 

ime Minister of Canada should not be provided 

th a house because he would be expected to 
tertain, and the Prime Minister “hadn't time” 
entertainment. 

[he business of government is a very exacting 

d difficult business, but it is one which the 

en who have to do it can go on doing while 

ey are entertaining. There are indeed few things 
ore helpful to it than the social intercourse of 

big dinner-party, the reception, and the little 
ithering of a few select friends between the 
ening’s main program and the now-to-bed hour. 
For the business of democratic government is 
ot a matter of abstractions, of mathematical 
rmulae, of intellectual concepts. It is a matter 

arriving at decisions which will cause less 
ostility and afford more satisfaction than any 
ternative decisions;.and how in the world are 

‘ people who govern to arrive at such decisions 

iless they see a great many people in the easi- 
possible circumstances? The more people the 

ime Minister of Canada dines with, the better 
ime Minister he will be. It would even do him 
harm to dine now and then with a PC Sena- 
from Saskatchewan 


Clipping the Coinage 


AN Empire Club address Douglas Jerrold, an 
glish publicist whose work has often appeared 
SATURDAY NIGHT, reminded his hearers that 
troubles of the seventeenth century in Europe 
re largely due to the unfortunate policies of 
monarchs of that period, who because their 
\INg powers were inadequate to their needs were 
the habit of constantly clipping the weight of 
ir gold coinage. The process of debasing the 
rency is carried on today by much neater and 
e effective methods, but it is far more wide- 
practiced and is even more destructive to peace 
{ civilization than it was then. 
lhe ostensible clippers today are the govern- 
nts of the 
are scarcely free agents in the matter. All 
( they do is to make the currency conform 
illy to a debasement which has already been 
formed upon it by others. 
When organized labor by repeated strikes and 
eats of strikes succeeds in putting up the price 
pounds or dollars of an hour’s work in practi- 
it is as surely 


various democratic countries, but 


lv every industrv in a country, 
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debasing the currency of that country as if it 





is no longer available for clipping because in- 
trinsically valuable metal is no longer in circula- 
tion or cven obtainable on demand. A pound and 
a dollar are no longer certificates entitling the 
holder to a certain amount of intrinsically valu- 
able metal; they are essentially titles to a certain 
amount of labor or the produce of a certain 
amount of labor; and every time they are made 
exchangeable for less labor or less produce they 
are being debased. Every now and then the re- 
sults of that debasement become so obvious that 
the government has to admit it and declare that 
the currency is no longer worth as much in other 
currencies as it was before. 


No Check on Debasement 


WE ARE not inclined to blame anybody for the 
state of affairs described above. Every worker 
naturally wants his labor to be as well paid pro- 
portionately as that of the next industry, and no 
worker is easily convinced that he is really as 
well off as his fellows and that he ought not to 
hold up society (for it is now society and not his 
employers that he is holding up) when he feels 
that he has the power to get what his leaders tell 
him to demand. 

In the old days of the well-established “hard” 
currency, which governments were definitely 
ashamed to tamper with, there was an automatic 
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check to these debasements, because the wage 
scale in any industry could not exceed what the 
traffic would bear. We have long since abandoned 
that happy situation, and the only effective check 
now operating is the free and genuine competition 
ot the export markets; and when that check be- 
gins to operate too severely it is promptly re- 
moved, for the time being, by devaluiag the cur- 
rency so that high wages will no longer be a 
preventive of cheap selling abroad. The curren- 
cies of the democratic countries can, and we fear 
will, go on being clipped in that manner until 
their respective countries lose faith in them and 
currency becomes something to be got rid ot as 
soon as possible no matter at what value. 

We wrote the other day of “the power of the 
trade unions to hold up the business of the coun- 
try to enforce wages and employment conditions 
which make exports difficult and imports easy at 
the present rate of exchange”. Mr. Eugene For- 
sey, who naturally does not like the suggestion 
that the demands of labor are inflationary, ac- 
cuses us of having a “King Charles’s head” fixa- 
tion (not a bad suggestion, for King Charles did 
quite a bit of inflating himself) and of holding 
that “There is just one single cause for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. For Hitler it was the Jews: 
for the French-Canadian Nationalists, it’s the 
English; for you. it’s the trade unions. All beauti- 
fully simple. | wonder how anyone ever got the 
queer idea that there might be more than one 
factor at work.” 

We are quite prepared to admit the existence 
of other factors, and in the early years of the war 
we think some of them—those resulting from the 
sudden increase in the demand for certain prod- 
ucts and the cutting off of the sources of supply 
for others—were predominant. But the war has 
been over for four years, and we can now see no 
prospect of a cessation of inflation until labor 
as a whole is content with a wage which does not 
exceed the actual market value, as measured bv 
the currently available money supply. of its con- 
tribution to production 


Preferred Taxes 


BEYOND the shadow of a doubt that part of the 
corporate income of a company which will after- 
wards be paid out to preferred shareholders is 
taxed by the corporation income tax. That fact 
is presumably the basis of the claim of the friends 
of preferred shareholders that they as well as the 
common shareholders should receive the exemp- 


“ » , ' 
WAR HORSE,- WEY, WHERE DYOU THINK YOURE coinc? 


DREW - 


“SALE RIGHT’ 1M JUST GOING WITH THEM TO 
SEE THEY OON’T GET THERE!” 
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tion of taxation up to ten per cent on dividends 
which is henceforth to be given to common share- 
holders. It is not a valid basis. 

The corporation income tax is bad taxation, be- 
cause it taxes the same income twice—once in the 
hands of the corporation, which cannot enjoy or 
benefit by it because a corporation cannot enjoy 
or benefit by anything, and once in the hands of 
the individuals to whom the income passes in the 
form of dividends. (To the extent to which the 
taxed corporation income is reinvested in the 
enterprise, and thus adds to the equity of the 
common shareholders without subjecting them to 


personal income tax, the corporation income tax 
is less objectionable, but the existing law makes no 


distinction between corporation income thus re- 


tained and that which is paid to shareholders.) 
The Government’s method of seeking a partial 


remedy for this bad taxation, not by repealing 
or diminishing the corporation tax, but by rebat- 


Ing part of it 


it to dividend recipients, has no merits 
whatever except that it is politically feasible and 


a ce vocife ; 
will evoke less vociferous cries of anguish from 


ha Ocialist = . } 
the Sociali ts. The proper method is to reduce 
and finally abolish the corporation tax, replacing 


it probably hb 


y a withholding tax which would 
eventually be credited to the individuals who 


share the einer ~— 
nare the company’s profits. In that event the 
preferred dividends would be taxed “at source” 


ike tl 


> 


1e 


common dividends, and the tax rebated 
on the individual's personal return. The Govern- 
ment dare not face the political consequences of 
this policy and Is consequently letting itself in 
for all sorts of controversies about the proper ap- 
plication of the policy that it has adopted 

But the proposition that a corporation should 
Pay corporation tax on its entire income available 
for preferred and common dividends alike, should 
then pay preferred dividends at the full stipulated 


rate, and finally should see the 


+ 


government in 


e per cent premium to the pre- 


ect paving a ten 


ferred dividend recipients practically out of the 
money that it has extracted from the equity of 
the common shareholders as corporation tax - 
that proposition 


I seems to us so extraordinary 


b ‘ . , ¢ 
tMat We cannot quite understand how there can 
be any controversy about it 


Statesmanship Needed 


IT IS quite probable that some of the most 
Interesting discussion of the Government's pro- 
posal for a partial transfer of the constitution- 
amending power from Westminster to Ottawa 
will take place in the Senate, where the Con- 
servative party, although slim in numbers, in- 
cludes some verv able constitutional authorities 

Senator Haig, the party leader in the Upper 
House, has iiready 


take. He 


indicated the line that he will 
Manitoban, and a fighting Mani- 
toban at that, and he remembers the rows be- 





The Happy Man 


NO PAINTER can he said to shirk 
If he likes chatting at his work 
Nor is he ca ed “fF scapist one! 
If he shou a paint the supimer SUN, 
Nor is he called a lazy wretch 
lf what he does is just a sketch 


or is it an artistic crime 





r plain 
Or ha , h meant? , main), 
\ r Plé i } ( ,? ) flor f ck 
To editor rile through thin and thic c 
Nor does |} rostitute his life 
By sellir rtraits of F vife 
But let a riter niltate 
One of these deeds, and watch his fate! 


DAVID BROCK 


tween Manitoba and the Dominion over railway 
rates a good many years ago. “If that matter were 
now in issue”, he said, “I would not like to have 
the rights of Manitoba finally disposed of by a 
court appointed in accordance with the proposed 
procedure” (for the enlargement of the Supreme 
Court and its establishment as the final court of 
appeal on all Canadian questions). 

He wants the bills dealing with the abolition 
of Privy Council appeals and with constitutional 
amendments to be considered together, and he is 
not at all enamored of the idea of giving Parlia- 
ment the power to amend the BNA Act in one 
particular and not in another. He makes no ap- 
peal to the untenable “compact theory” of Con- 
federation, and admits that the provinces “can- 
not demand as of right that a conference be held; 
but if we are to have peace and unity I think 
thev will have to be consulted.” This is surely a 
wise and statesmanlike attitude on this immensely 
important question. 

The Senate has an opportunity to be very use- 
ful in the present Parliament, simply because it 
is much more independent of the Government 
than the overwhelmingly Liberal House of Com- 
mons. We regret therefore that it saw fit to 
adjourn for a long vacation at Thanksgiving. 
There are many things that it could have been 
doing during the ten days, in spite of the fact 
that no legislation had yet come to it from the 


other House, and it ought to get down to business, 

We are particularly concerned about the ‘en. 
ate’s inactivity, because it strengthens the ha :ds 
of those who yearn for “popular sovereignty” | nd 
want to see the country ruled by a single elec ed 
chamber, with nobody in a position even to de ay 
its operations until the people can take a c. m 
look at them. The less the Senate does the ea er 
it is to make a case for its abolition, and we 4 
not want to see it abolished. 


The Regionalist No. | 


THE current Canadian novel in French is ab wut 
as “regionalist” as any writing to be found ; 
where in the world, and it is therefore not 
prising to find a well known Canadian writer of 
novels doing a thesis on “Le Roman Regional te 
aux Etats-Unis”. We should however have exp 
ed M. Harry Bernard to pay more attention t 
he does to the character, aims and values 
that kind of creative writing. A more comp te 
catalogue of American regionalist fiction t 
this volume, published by Fides, Montreal. it 
would be useless to hope for, but the subject le- 
serves something more than a catalogue. S 
800 novels are referred to, usually with an « 
count of plot and locale. M. Bernard’s indu 
is amazing, but he is not analytical. 

Why has so huge a portion of recent American 


o 





LEADER of the fight in the Senate against the Constitution proposals is Conservative John T. H¢ 
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on depended so heavily on local color? Has 
inema had some influence? The moving pic- 
can seldom exist without having some fairly 
ite location in space, whereas the nineteenth 
iry novel before Hardy could be located any- 
e or have no location at all. And is not re- 
ilism being a bit overdone? M. Bernard, even 
examining this enormous mass of it, has no 


estions. 


Virtue of Inheritance 


IALISM quite obviously—though most So- 
ts prefer not to draw attention to it—involves 
iltimate complete abolition of inheritance. 
ivate property is bad even in the lifetime of 
who worked for it and saved for it, inherited 
rty is obviously infinitely worse. The Com- 
sts, Whose frankness is their most endearing 
tv, make no bones about this; the Socialists 
h a doctrine which makes all income arising 
property ownership immoral, and then talk 
they contemplated a society in which own- 
vould be allowed to derive income even from 
ited property—of course after due payment 
ie inheritance taxes which even a_private- 
prise government sees fit to impose on them. 
this state of vague thinking and evasion it 
erefore refreshing to find the Conservative 

in Great Britain arguing quite frankly in 

of hereditary property ownership “within 
onable limits”, and backing its argument with 
ntelligible general principle. “So long as 
omic inequalities last’—and the party de- 
ls such inequalities as “morally necessary,” — 
sa violation of the principle of legitimate ex- 
ition that a child should enjoy the private 


ncome of his family until his father dies and 


th 


Ct 


n be suddenly deprived of it.” 
[he probability ts that most Western countries 
e gone as far as, or even further than, their 


economic interests would suggest in the 


fiscation of a great part of every large fortune 


ts owner's death. That policy deprives the 
vidual of a great deal of his incentive for 
ing and saving personal wealth. Even under 
present carefully graded inheritance taxes— 
h most Socialists consider outrageously ten- 
to the propertied classes—there is a strong 
ency to break up, by converting them into 
imable goods, the larger estates betore the 


itance tax assessor can get at them. 


A Last Word on Flouting 


'Y have queer people in Oshawa. A_ ftew 


ago, “wearing his distinguishing silk hat and 
al dress suit complete with cane, Francois 
d Boire, known to most Oshawans as King 
d Il”, was led to jail refusing to pay a $10 
tor allowing a family to live in a dwelling 
for human habitation. That, however, is not 
eason why he ranks for mention in_ this 
mn. There was a little dialogue between him 
\. W. S. Greer, KC, acting for East Whitby 
ship. Mr. Greer was hunting for something 
aw book. 
he commandments of God were here be- 
those books were written and will be here 
they are gone”, said Mr. Boire. 
you want to continue flaunting the laws of 
listrict you will have to go to another local- 
replied Mr. Greer, according to a clipping 
the Oshawa-Whitby Times-Gazette sent us 
\. Stevens of Oshawa, to whom goes one dol- 


in the laws of the district we think Mr. Boire’s 
ment was defective, but on the laws of God 
of good English he puts it all over Mr. Greer 


if the latter is correctly reported. And how could 
Mr. Boire continue even to flout, to say nothing 
of flaunting, the laws of the district if he goes to 
“another locality”? 

Canadian journalists who are afraid to use 
flout when they mean flout (and there seem to be 
a great many of them) should take courage from 
Fortune, a periodical which nobody can accuse 
of being edited for fussy grammarians. John L. 
Lewis, says Fortune, “is so powerful that he does 
not have to conspire with anyone but himself to 
flout the antitrust acts.” So there you are, boys; 
it can be done, and it doesn’t hurt a bit if you 
go at it with determination, as if you were 
plucking a nettle. Try it next time and see how it 
sounds. If it’s good enough for Fortune it should 


be good enough for you. 


What Are Canadians? 


THE title of Hugh MacLennan’s latest book, 
“Cross Country” (Collins, $2.50), does not ade- 
quately suggest its real subject, which like that of 
all his novels is simply, “What are Canadians?” 
Since nobody has done a better job at studying 
this question, it is an excellent thing that these 
nine essays should be made available in handy 
form and with the author’s own titles. None of 
them are new, but most of them are much too 
important to be buried in the files of magazines 

Fight of them appeared in Canada, but the 
first and deepest was published in the American 
Foreign Affairs. In a preface to this essay Mr 
MacLennan apologizes for including some “ex- 
planations” which he thinks Canadians may not 
need. He should not; we know of few things con- 
ceraing Canada about which Canadians do not 
need explanations almost as much as Americans, 
with the possible exception of the fact that Can- 
ada does not pay taxes to Britain. Canadian edu- 
cation, as he points out, teaches its products to be 
citizens of a province, not of a nation. Mr. Mac- 
Lennan was saved from being merely a Nova 
Scotian, we fancy, by having his education tin- 
ished for him at Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar; 
from Oxford the unity of Canada is much more 
visible than from Halifax. 

It is unfortunate that the only way to describe 
Canadians, not only to outsiders but also to them- 
selves, is by subtraction; you enumerate the qual- 
ties in which Canadians differ from Americans, 
and nothing more is needed; the common residue 
of general North Americanism can be taken for 
granted. Mr. MacLennan thinks that stability is 
our outstanding characteristic (it is certainly not 





One-Way Ticket Please 


(“Magnetic Pole Acts Normally, Patrol Re- 


ports” ~News headline.) 


WHEN brave zoot-suiters help themselves to 
tills, 

4nd dimwit film stars are the toast of nations, 

And Canada’s beset by bogus bills, 

And Russia spews atomic eructations, 


When every daily paper that you choose 

Is crammed with stuff, to say the least, hair- 
raising, 

And editors reject a piece of news 

As valueless because it's not amazing, 


In short, when things are in a lousy mess, 

And journalistic soarings so offend us 

We give up wondering how low the press 

Will stoop in frenzied search of the stupen- 
dous, 

How comforting to read that a patrol 


Finds normalcy at the magnetic pole. 
J.E.P. 
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that of the Americans), but one of his illustra- 
tions is unfortunate. He says that when Mr. 
King handed over to Mr. St. Laurent “there was 
no perceptible change in interna! or international 
policy. Mr. St. Laurent, a Roman Catholic of 
Quebec, continued calmly where Mr. King, an 
Ontario Presbyterian, had left off.” That was 
written before Mr. St. Laurent decided to tackle 
the revision of the Canadian constitution, a thing 
which Mr. King had avoided as one avoids a 
skunk. That does not prove, however, that Mr 
MacLennan is wrong about our stability, and he 
is certainly right in saying that “We are fortun- 
ate because we are less rich in money . The 
money in the United States is too big.” 


passing show 


ACCORDING to the London Recorder C. J 
Forester, the famous novelist and creator of 
“Hornblower”, makes £50,000 a year by 
working one hour a day. We suggest that he 
strike for a 40-minute hour with no reduc- 
tion of take-home pay. 


In Los Angeles county delinquent boys 
are being sent to work in the forestry service 
Birch forests? 


These ex-Canadians who want to leave 
Yugoslavia might be either stalwarts for lib- 
erty or stalwarts for Stalin. 


Judith Evelyn, Canada’s star actress, has 
made her greatest successes in “Angel 
Street” and “A Streetcar Named Desire”. 
Her streets seem to be paved with gold. 


In Toronto it is now unsafe to cross the 
Street except at a green light, at an inter- 
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section, or anvwhere there isn't a paliceman 


The Canadian Congress of Labor re- 
elected its president by 503 to 147. In labor 
circles Mosher is kosher 


“When stenographers come half-baked 
they stay half-baked”, says an Underwood 
advertisement. But their employers get burn- 
ed up. 


\ politician is a man who is clever enough 
to make people think he is just an ordinary 
man when he really isn’t. 


Toll highways are coming back in the 
United States, and “pay as you go” thus 
turns into “pay more as you go faster” 


There will be no loud-speakers in the 
Commons before 1950 at the earliest, but in 
the meantime the intelligent member will do 
his own loud speaking 


After all, the shorter the working week 


gets the less damage a week’s strike can do 


note, has had 
York, from 


“Born Yesterday”, we 
1,550 performances in New 
which we gather that it wasn’t 


Financiers report that there is too little 
risk capital available, and too much risk for 
what there is. 


Lucy says what is the use of recognizing 
the Reds in China when we can't even recog- 
nize them in our own country? 






by Michael Barkway 


NO INSTITUTION in Canada ts of more impor- 
t to the Massey Commission on National De- 


lee tO Le 


opment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences than 








e Car Broadcasting Corporation. The CBC 
iS ( rer of be the most-investigated 
bod Canad it e well for all of us it 

Massev Commission’s enquiry could be the 
vestigation to end all investigations as far as the 
CBC s concerned 

rr ours d s and weeks the senior offl- 
cials of the CBC and the selected spokesmen of 
the private stations have been worrying over briets 

d arguments. Th been through it again and 

before parliamentary committees and now 
the e « ng it for the Massey 
Con Ssic We mig ter served if they 
spent less time defend t thev’ve done, and 
r e time ion t bette 


Somewhat tartly the CBC remarked in its brief 
this vear ‘Private station interests have spent 
nergy on campaigns to change 
the laws of Canada. It would appear to be more 


interest if the same money and 


—CBC 
th Jack Owens is popular 


CBC sstations. 





BREAKFAST CLUB 


some 


NBC-piped-in feature on 


WHAT'S THE CBC WORTH? » 


CULTURE for Canadians is ambitious assignment for CBC: large chorus in exacting “Peter Grin 


opera which hit airways for two and 


AT UP-AND-COMING CKVL, 


teuse Lucienne Boyer, disc jockey Guy Mauffette. 


Verdun, chan- 


one-half hours last week, with repetition performance on Oct 





—David Bier 






















energy were applied to developing better 
broadcasting by private stations and a greater 
of Canadian talent and opinion”. 


IF CANADA'S radio set-up is a puzzle to 
Canadians, it is completely baffling to outsi 
But there are good reasons why we should 
try to adopt either the United States or the 
ish system. The reasons against a Canadian 
are agreed by all parties: 

1. To run an adequate network to cover 
whole of Canada without commercial reve 
would require public funds beyond all re 
The BBC can collect a £1 licence fee 
more than 11 million people and give them 
service because they are concentrated in a 
area. It would be impossible to cover Ca 
on the same basis. 

2. A Canadian national network which re 
commercials would miss many of the top 
shows which Canadians want to hear, and ¥ 


—Jack Lindsay, V 
VANCOUVER’S CKWX, best West Coast 
pendent, Treasure Trail. Announcer 
Hutter and assistant Leah Campbell hand out 


runs 


—Rice and Be 


—Gilbert A. » 
AUTHOR AND PRODUCER, Lister Sin 


and Andrew Allan, are dramatic aces on C 
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—Rice and Bell : —Turofsky 
“STAGES” mix traditional, experimental. On “Stage 50”: Don Harron, INDEPENDENT CFRB gives Toronto community sports coverage: hockey’s 
» Haskins, Jane Mallett, Tommy Tweed and Alan King hear playback. Turk Broda, announcer Jack Dennett, and sports commentator Wes McKnight 


Canadians would get from U.S. stations 
Way. 

No network carrying uniform programs 
ss Canada can supply the needs of each dif- 
nt locality. The “community station” fills 
2I| or badly as the case may be) an essential 
ce in Canada’s radio set-up. 


{1E CASE against the U.S. system ts not agreed 
by the commercial operators in Canada, 
this is the way the CBC and its supporters 
d put it: 
If Canada could carry a national network on 
mercial revenues at all, it could certainly 
y only one. (There are four in the U.S.) 
trol of this one network would put undue 
er into the hands of one group of individuals. 
the same argument the U.S. Government 
pelled the National Broadcasting Company 
plit into two, even though it had two com- 
ors.) : 

A Canadian network supported entirely by 
nercial revenues could not get enough ad- 
‘ing to provide a profit unless it drew most 
Ss programs from the U.S. It would soon be- 

nothing more than a weak appendage of 

S. networks. 

The only way to develop Canadian radio for 
dians and to link the expanse of Canada in 
1ational system is to accept the fact that, like 

iny of the ties that bind Canada from sea 

. It is just not feasible economically or com- 

ally without the use of public funds. 

e private broadcasters object at this point. 
say they don’t want to abolish the CBC; 
merely want to be allowed to compete with 

t the CBC answers that there are not enough 

stations in Canada to provide national cov- 

for the national service without using some 
€ private stations as outlets. 
is indeed true that a large proportion of Ca- 
ins never hear CBC programs except through 
te stations, and that is to say that they hear 


—Richard Mathews ber ne 
INDEPENDENT CKEY’S Don Insley made NAME BAND LEADERS like Tommy Dorse\ 


radio news scoop with on-spot “Noronic” report. get regular airings on the Dominion networks 


—CBC 
FUNNY SHOW at work: announcer Herb 
Vayne and Shuster, maestro Samuel Hersen- 

actor Eric Christmas, singer Terry Dale. 
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tew of them. Private stations 
affiliated with the Trans-Canada net- 
work of the CBC carry virtually all 
the commercial the CBC 


teeds to them release no 


relativel\ 


programs 
but they 


one-third of the non-com 


more than 


mer n 


lercial programs 


The CBC has power to require pri 


ite Stations to earry any programs 


this very sparingly. It has 
ecently put the “CBC Wednesday 


Night” into this 


Out if uses 


reserved time’. at 


the same time releasing stations trom 
} mt nambher oe eae 

equivalent numbel ot other pro 

} t r > rly ’ 

ims they were former! j ) 


required tl 


carry. But it allows dispensations even 
om this limited amount of reserved 
ime. While the Chairman of the Ca 
id 1 Association of Broadcasters 
sas assuring the Massey Commission 
Ottawa otf his regard for “culture’ 


he same time begging the 


ease him trom carrving the 


Wednesday Night” programs on the 

st 1h 1ages in Lethbridge 
Sandwiched 

So can vou wonder if the CBC does 

vet credit for its programs? Large 

ctlons of the population don't hear 

And even on the CBC's 

wn stations the worthwhile programs 


sandwiched between hours of 
dreary commercial broadcasting and 
v i} \ s 
The CBC officers admit this. They 
sav the vant to build more stations 


Biltmore 
TIFFANY 
$5 to $40 
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RISING COSIS hit CBC 


so that they can serve more of the 
Canadian people directly. They say 
they want to be more selective about 
the commercial programs they carry 
and to provide more programs of 
their own. But all this means money. 
And that is the main thing the CBC 
haus not got 


Anvone who has had close deal- 
ings with the Corporation, any radio 
artist and any member of the staff. 


will testify to the wanglings and com- 
promises and hesitations that are con- 
stantly forced on it by the fact that 
there is never enough money. Between 


: you cant buy a better 
HAT! 


Gour theater proudly recommenda 


© tHE MMASTER HAT oF 


CANADA 





1938 and 1948 the Corporation’s rev- 
enue increased from $2.8 millions to 
$7.4 millions, because more and more 
people were buying radio licences. 
But instead of being able to use this 
increase to bring increased service to 
the new listeners, two-thirds of the in- 
crease was absorbed by the rising 
costs of operation. Less than $112 
millions of the increased revenue 
could be used tor expanding the 
the CBC’s services. 

If we want to keep the CBC as it 
is, let alone improve it, we shall have 
to give it more money. 


Unpopular Proposal 


There’s no doubt that the proposed 
increase in the licence Was un- 
popular. It will be easier to support the 
CBC out of taxes. But there’s a dan- 
ger in that. We require of the CBC, 
properly, absolute impartiality 
tween the parties. We ought not then 
to make it dependent on hand-outs 
trom the Government of the day. In 
the past the CBC has not always re- 
sisted Government pressures; but its 
present management has a very good 
record in this regard. It wants to keep 
it that way. It theretore wants to 
draw its revenue in its own right, and 
not as a dependent of the Govern- 
ment. 

What of the private stations’ per- 
formance? Have they proved them- 
selves so valuable to the community 
that they should be given more power 
and allowed to run a national net- 
work of their own? This is one of the 
questions on which the Massey Com- 
mission wili have to report, and here 
are significant extracts from the state- 


fee 


be- 


ments made to it by the CAB and 
CBC 
The Canadian Association ol 


“There cannot be 
imposed upon our people a national 
art, a national literature or a national 


Broadcasters said 


music. These expressions of the soul 
must come from within the soul. The 
development of the arts, the develop- 
ment of a national must 
Start at the local level, and it will be 
found not only in the metropolitan 
the Dominion but in the 
towns and hamlets across the length 
and breadth of Canada. This expres- 
sion of feeling in whatever form it 
take must be nurtured where it 
is bred in the home and in the com- 
munity. The privately-owned 
stations are playing an important role 
in this, not only with musical talent 
but in all the many activities that go 
to make up a community life.” 


character, 


centres of 


may 


radio 


Tackled Factually 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration (which receives program logs 
from all the private stations) tackled 
it more factually: “A few stations”, 
it said, “have made excellent efforts 
in the use of talent drawn from their 
communities, but many appear to 
make little real effort to use live tal- 
ent, as is shown by their overwhelm- 
ing use of and 
tions chiefly coming from the United 
States. Possibilities for the use of live 
talent of course vary greatly between 
different communities; vet the efforts 
of stations in large communities where 
there must be a good supply of talent 
use relatively little. On the other hand 


records transcrip- 


a few stations in smaller communities 
make relatively stronger efforts to. 
wards their own live programming.” 

Community stations, everyone 
agrees, must be left in private hands 
The question is whether, as the, 
claim, they should be freed from CB( 


supervision and allowed to run their | 


own commercial networks. 

The problem before the Massey 
Commission can be put this way 
Judging by the service which the, 
now give, with resources which both 
claim to be inadequate (though in dit- 
ferent ways), who is most likely t 
give Canada the best national bro.d- 
casting service? 


The Choice 


If the choice falls on the private 
stations, they must be freed from ‘the 
regulations now imposed on_ then 
They must be allowed to organiz 
network, to take all the best commer- 
cial programs for it, to tap the lS 
networks for as many American shows 
as they or their advertisers want, «nd 
to decide on straight commercia 
grounds when and whether it may be 
a paying proposition to use Cana 
artists. 

It the choice falls on the CBC 
must be freed from the financial st 
gency which frustrates its endeavors 
at every stage. It must be spared 
continual worry of the consistent cum 
paign to undermine it. It must be 
en the security and the resources t 
do the job it was established to di 
and it must secure adequate revenues 
in some way which does not compe! 
it to rely either on excessive Commer 
cial receipts or on the Governn 
of the day. 

These are controversial 
plicated questions. But it is high time 
they were settled once and for all. Ii 
the building of the CPR had been 
tackled this wav, we would still be 
arguing about it 


and cor 


En-chanteuse-men!! : 





A CHARMING Toronto-resident 
Winnipegger (born 1927) is Gisele 
La Fleche, contralto chanteuse 
heard each week on CBC’s “Me 
French Canadian (with 
soupgon of Scot), Gisele spea! 
English with hardly a_ trace 


- 


Gisele” 


4 


accent. 

Her first love was the violin, but 
during the war, she sang for the 
troops, accompanying herself at t! 
piano. This led her into radio wo! 

Her ambition is to become 4 
“great recording artist” but, wiih 
a shrug of expressive hands, s 
question-marks that future. 

Gisele likes to entertain friends 
ind her hobby is cooking. Great 
extravagance is clothes, with er 
phasis on shoes. She has 25 pal 
She adores her budgie bird to t 
point of teaching it French. 

Besides her Toronto shows, s 
commuted last year for twenty- 
weeks to Montreal for the CB 
“Henry Morgan Show”. And as 
?November 2, she will serve h 
? country as a female radio-recru | 
Zing songstress, in the Departmes 
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of National Defence’s “Comrad 
program. 
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/Manitoba: Love That Coalition 





Db sare ah 


by Frank Walker 


NITOBA’S general election, called 
November 10, is not expected to 
juce political surprises. By all the 
,, the Campbell coalition Govern- 
will be returned with a large 
rity. But there are still some 
q trons. 
he real ones are: (1) What size 
the CCF opposition be, and what 
been the effect, if any, of recent 
nsion in CCF ranks? (2) What 
about the strength of the various 
ies within coalition? 
ihe coalition administration, inher- 
by Douglas Campbell last year, 
tormed by John Bracken in 1941. 


a 


it consisted then of Liberal-Progres- 
sives, Conservatives and the CCF and 
Social Credit parties. Bracken formed 


as shown in the correspondence 
between the various party leaders) to 
present a united province in the finan- 
cial negotiations between Ottawa and 
the Provincial Government. On Brack- 
resignation to become the Tory 
tv leader, Stuart Garson succeeded 
him and the coalition was carried on. 
[he coalition fought its first elec- 
in 1945, again using the argument 
it was the best method of secur- 
ing a favorable settlement in the nego- 
tions with the federal authorities. 
e CCF had now left, to become, in 
next legislature, the official oppo- 
sition, with a total of ten seats against 
torty-two held by the coalition. (The 
remaining three were held by inde- 
pendents. ) 
’remier Campbell has advanced the 
sume reason for the continuation of 
the Liberal-Conservative coalition. But 
exen the most politically innocent 
would hardly consider a Dominion- 
Provincial settlement the real reason. 
The two-seat Social Credit party does 
net count. D.-P. relations are now no 
than a convenient explanation 
oF an essentially comfortable arrange- 
t. Neither party is prepared to 
( rb it and both parties consider it 
te be highly popular with the voters of 
\! nitoba. 


the last provincial general elec- 
in 1945, the surprise was not the 
whelming victory of coalition but 


'. \NSFORD: costly division in CCF. 


Manitoba's Coming Election 
Will Return Coalition 


With Reduced Tory Support 





giving the old reason. 


CAMPBELL: 


the large popular vote received by the 
CCF. Though it elected only ten 
members, the CCF secured just two 
hundred tewer votes than the Liberals, 
who elected twenty-six. (The total 
was: Liberal, 74,054; CCF, 73,853. 
The Conservatives, with thirteen can- 
didates, received 38,964.) 


The CCF Lines 


But the Manitoba CCF today is not 
the united party it was in 1945. In the 
past tew months it has shown serious 
divisions between its right and left 
wings, the former supporting the Cold- 
well line in foreign policy, and the 
latter, exemplified by Berry Richards 
and Wilbert Doneleyko, following a 
line which, at the risk of over-simplifi- 
cation, can best be described as “fel- 
low-travelling.” CCF members of the 
last legislature, both men were ex- 
pelled at the July convention, but 
showed themselves then to have a 
strong minority support among deile- 
gates. However, all who voted for 
them did not necessarily agree with 
their politics. 

Both are likely to be opposed by of- 
ticial CCF candidates at the election, 
a piece of political courage which is 
almost certain to cost the party these 
constituencies with possible effects in 
others. 

In addition, the provincial party suf- 
fers from a decided lack of imagina- 
tion and vitality. Party leader E. A. 
Hansford is sincere, tolerant and lik- 
able, but he lacks political glamour 
and political strategy. 

The Conservatives, who decided 
earlier this month to continue their 
support of the coalition, are not at 
present an effective provincial force. 
Partv leader E. F. Willis, the efficient 
Minister of Public Works, was the 
object of an attack from his own party 
towards the end of the last session. 

J. O. McLenaghen, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and also an able Minister, who 
might possibly revive the party for- 
tunes, does not appear to have politi- 
cal ambitions outside his present job. 
No other possible leader has appeared. 
In coalition the Conservatives are fol- 


lowing, for the short haul, the safest 
and healthiest course. For the long run 
it is unlikely to be the most politically 
profitable. Coalitions seldom build up 
the junior partner. 

[Six MPP’s were reported last week 
to have banded together in a “Mani- 
toba Democratic Movement” in op- 
position to the coalition: Edmond 
Prefontaine (L.), E. T. Collins (Ind.), 
John McDowell, G. P. Renouf, Dr. 
J. S. Poole, and H. B. Morrison (all 
PC’s).] 

The Liberals, already the largest 
House group, are counting heavily on 
the election to increase their strength. 
There is talk in Liberal ranks of 
thirty-five seats out of seventy-eight— 
a highly optimistic estimate since they 
would have to gain chiefly at the ex- 
pense of their Conservative  col- 
leagues: But the Liberals, with the 
premiership in their hands and still 
basking in the reflection of Garson’s 
leadership, may weil improve their 
total to the point where they will have 
a clear majority in the House. 


Portfolio Distribution 


Premier Campbell, recently elected 
leader of the provincial Liberal-Pro- 
gressive party, may then find himself 
able to form a government from his 
own party. And the political grapevine 
reports that should he secure such a 
majority, the present distribution of 





SMITH: the Minister of Education. 
cabinet portfolios (Conservatives 
four; Liberals: eight) is likely to be 
drastically revised. 

The chief means by which the Lib- 
erals can gain at the expense of their 
Conservative colleagues is by captur- 
ing coalition nominations in seats to- 
day held by coalition Conservatives 
No particular formula is tollowed to 
choose a coalition candidate except 
that ministers are expected to remain 
neutral or at least invisible. [Present 
ministers include C. Rhodes Smith, 
Education, and Ivan Schultz, Health, 
pictured on this page.] 

The constituency organizations have 
the choice of holding joint conven- 
tions, in which case both groups ap- 
pear with the same number of dele- 
gates and hope and pray that all theirs 
turn up and that one delegate from the 
opposite side will desert his colleagues. 
Or alternatively, separate conventions 
can be held in the hope that the other 
party will endorse the chosen candi- 
date. Or thirdly, both parties may 
appear with separate candidates, both 
pledged to support coalition. 
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fortunes? 


WILLIS: to 


revive party 

The Government will run on its 
record, which is really the record of 
the Garson administration. It will 
point to: heavy reduction in the pro- 
vincial debt, large increase in pro- 
vincial payments to the municipal 
governments, development of rural 
electrification and the heavy capital 
expenditures in this field, the highway 
program and the gradual development 
of a provincial health scheme 

CCF appeal is based largely on the 
need for increased social 
None of this is particularly exciting 
stuff. Local gripes and fetishes will 
play a good part in the election ot 
individual candidates. 

There will be three more seats in the 
new legislature as a result of redistri- 
bution, though the membership will be 
the same, since the three service mem- 
bers have been dropped. One colorful 
figure will be missing — L. St. G 
Stubbs, former county court judge, 
who was removed from office during 
the Bennett administration. The Leg- 
islature’s only real expert on parlia- 
mentary procedure, he has been a 
popular and highly regarded Inde- 
pendent member for Winnipeg since 
1936. He is retiring on the advice of 
his doctor and leaves the coalition 
without its most painful scourge 

The Communists are expected to re- 
tain their one seat. Communist sup- 
port in Manitoba is small but it con- 
tains a hard core in Winnipeg. The 
presence of a representative of so un- 
popular a political group provides all 
other members with a magnificent 
target and a safe release mechanism 
The health of members would prob- 
suffer without him! 


services 


ably 





Winnipeg 


SCHULTZ: the Minister of Health 
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by Gordon McCallum 

















CONDUCTOR 


Giant Magnet on West Coast 


With Money and Will 
From the Prairies 


The Boom Continues 





SUN REPORTER: Ted Schrader, 


Winnipeg, 2 vears on a coast paper. 


About one third of them live 
in the industrialized and unionized 
Vancouver area 

A popular pastime at parties is to 
isk: “What part of Canada did you 


OXS.608 


come om 

And the answers show they come 
from all over the Empire, but mostly 
Alberta. Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 


Ontario in that order. 

The retired military types from 
Britain generally head for Victoria 
because that Island seems to give 
them “a little bit of England.” 

The working people head for Van- 
ouver; the middle-aged who saved up 
little something and don’t want to 
work anv more also head for Victoria. 

The result has been that Vancouver 
is bustling, Victoria is quiet; so quiet 
that Attorney General Gordon Wis- 
mer once publicly wise-cracked that a 
cannon shot down Government Street 
after 8 o'clock at night wouldn’t hit a 
soul. It’s not as bad as that, of course, 
but the trend is there 

ihe main answer to the Prairie in- 
flux is BC’s mild climate. But don't 
et anvone fool vou that it’s always 
nice. Plenty of people go back after 
the first winter because they can't 
stand the rain. Curiously, more wom- 
en than men are bothered by the rain, 
although men are out in it more than 
the women are 





It gets cold, too, and the full-size 
furnaces in Vancouver and Victoria 
homes aren't there just to look nice. 
Its a rare winter that Vancouver 
doesn’t get a bit of snow. It had sev- 
eral weeks of it last winter and the 
green grass boys were hiding from the 
critics. 

Prairie kids miss their ice skating 
for the first year or two, but a sur- 
prising number of them keep at it on 
artificial ice which is maintained in 
Vancouver for most of the vear. 

And mentioning kids; the Family 
Allowance Branch at Victoria lists 
27.307 families with children moving 
to British Columbia since the allow- 
ances started in July 1945. The de- 
parture total was 15,410 families. The 
records don’t say so, naturally, but it’s 
a safe bet that the rain chased some of 
them out. 

The exodus to the coast has kept 
the real estate market booming, and 
Vancouver is still screaming at. its 
housing shortage. 

Naturally, there have been some 
upsetting results too. BC, for in- 
stance, pavs an extra $10 monthly to 
old age pensioners in addition to the 
Dominion-Provincial $40. BC now 
has about 30.000 old age pensioners 
on the lists and the number is grow- 
ing by the hundreds every month. 

The total is far out of line with 
Prairie totals. The oldsters. too, like 
the milder climate. BC had to put on 
a three per cent sales tax to foot the 
growing Social Services Bill and help 
out the municipalities. 

Among the working population, 
bosses will tell you, people from the 
Prairies make some of the best work- 





—Al!i photos: Munro, Vancouver 
P. H. NURSE: M. E. Willis from 


Winnipeg, in Vancouver for 10 years. 
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AMBULANCE DRIVER: George I 
Brown, Calgary, in Vancouver 3 year public 
r 
ers. No one has been able to explain — phasiz 
it—but the Prairie man and womar i ¢ 
generally are able to deliver the goods ‘ 
A surprising number of Prairie people partiti 
have had more success in their chose rei tath 
professions than they did back home Soviet 
The people from Alberta cities rT 
tell you they would rather have na- f p 
tural gas than sawdust or coal in their much, 
furnaces. C 
Thev'd like to see Vancouver Coun- st il 
cil go into action and do something p| 
about adding more sewers and sew age S 
disposal plants. In beautiful Eng ish 
Bay, the swimmers too often are Russia 
minded that some of the city’s sewage k 
goes into the sea at a point wher 
can be carried back. And in n t I 1 


homes, there are septic tanks ins 
of sewer connections. Civic pride 
swers that situation with this exp 
tion: “The city grew faster thar 
could get sewer pipe.” 

Little things like that don’t stop 
vast majority of newcomers from s 
ing and learning to like their ado 
city and province. And as they c: 
they have been able to “educat 
lot of native British Columbians 
there is a lot more of Canada or 
other side of the Rocky Mounta 

To many people born in BC, 
East is everything east of the BC \!- 
berta border. They can’t unders’ nd 
how a man from Winnipeg, for 
stance, can call himself a Weste 

Perhaps Bob Sutherland, for ve! 
Edmonton Chief of Detectives, 4 
co-owner of a beer parlor, sum 
the feelings of a great number of the 
newcomers: “See that snow up or he 
North Shore Mountains? Well, t! ats ) 
the nearest I’m ever going to tr: {0 | | : 
get to snow again.” 
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THE MAIN THEATRE 
NO GREATER MISTAKE could be 





made than to assume that the setting 
up by the Soviets of a new state in 
th zone of Germany provides a 


I settlement of the German ques- 
tion by dividing that country’s dan- 

gerous latent power. 
he whole tone of the propaganda 
campaign accompanying the launch- 
r 96 ine of the “German Democratic Re- 
(the Bonn State is called the 
rman Federal Republic’) em- 
sizes that it is not intended as an 
Fast German state, but as an all-Ger- 
state. This is no acceptance of 
e partition, but the beginning of a new 
e agitation for a united Germany under 

Soviet control. 

erman nationalism, from which 
Europe, and Russia, have suffered so 
h, and which we have tried to 


curb by erecting a federal republic 
stressing provincial rights, was given 


ng ful’ play in the mass demonstrations 
ist Berlin last week. All very well 
sh for a French officer to remark: “The 
ans are risking more than they 
know.” The fact remains that, four 
after the defeat of a rampantly 
nalist Germany, they have un- 
-d again this corrosive foice. 
spite of all German hatred, fear 
‘trust of Russia, the assumption 
we ‘ir East German satellite of lead- 
in a campaign to re-unite Ger- 
will have its effect on all parties 
h states. In the East, the polliti- 
ress is now on the so-called Na- 
Front, whose declared aim is 
ite all Germans behind this 
tic” objective. 
the West, the election campaign 
he debates at Bonn have made 
that the one thing all parties 
{l- on is the re-unification of the 
nd vy and the reclamation of the 
n- ta beyond the Oder-Neisse line. 
map: East Prussia is omitted 
but by no means forgotten.) 


W ¢ Western Zone Communist 
up i S, it is true, argued vehement!) 
he , | Bundestag that in the cause of 


ig the Oder-Neisse frontier must 
t y insidered inviolable. But they have 
to i ed since that even their own fol- 
rs will not accept this line. 
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Such a line would also deny the 
Western German Communists and 
their East German and Muscovite 
colleagues all opportunity to win the 
support of the most discontented and 
miserable group in the Bonn State, 
the refugees from beyond the Oder 
and Neisse. To none can the nation- 
alist appeal for a reunited Germany 
be made more effectively than to 
these dispossessed and uprooted ten 
millions. 

Evidently, there are weaknesses in 
the appeal which can be made by a 
German state committed to the Soviet 
amputation of the lands beyond the 
Oder. But the free plav given to 
virulent German nationalism in the 
East German state (where forme! 
Nazis have been openly invited into 
the National Front) seems bound to 
invoke competition in this line in the 
Western state, and to intensify the 
game of playing the Allies against the 


GERMAN FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC 


| Pee 47,257,000 Ares 94,739 sq. mi. | 


Russians, to gain more German el- 
bow-room. 

That the trappings of sovereignty 
granted to the East Germans by the 
Soviets may be completely illusory 
has not deterred partY leaders in the 
West from demanding greater sover- 
eign powers for the Bonn Republic. 


GERMAN COMMISSARS 


THE GERMAN Democratic Repub- 
lic, set up in the Soviet Zone without 
elections and claiming to represent the 
people of all four zones, is described 
by SATURDAY NIGHT’s special corres- 
pene in Germany, W. H. Edwards, 
as. * 1 puppet- show stage-managed by 
four wire-pullers intim: ately connected 
with the Soviet occupation authori- 
tres. 

The “senior commissar” is the gen- 
uine life-long Communist Wilhelm 
Pieck, who has publicly thanked the 
Kremlin for having fathered the Re- 
public. He is now to be pensioned off 
as nominal President, to give the full- 
est possible scope to Otto Grotewohl, 
his junior partner in the leadership of 
the Socialist Unity Party, who is to be 
Prime Minister. 

This former Socialist, who led the 
core of the Social Democratic and 
trade union group of the German un- 
derground into the Communist camp, 
when the SED was founded in 1946, 
is the most ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous politician postwar Germany has 
produced. It is an open secret in Ger- 
man political circles that the proposal 
to submerge the Socialist underground 
organizations in the Communist party 
would have been rejected. if Dr. Schu- 
macher had offered to cede the leader- 
ship of the Social Democratic party 
in all the zones to Grotewohl. 

This convert Communism not 
only voluntarily offered the Russians 
an unlimited supply of reparations in 
kind out of current production, but 
also indicated the most effective means 
to extort them. He supplied the Rus- 
sian atom experts with the pick of 
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German skilled workers as indentured 
labor for the antiquated, dangerous 
and deadly Saxon uranium mines. 

Interviewed after his various joy- 
rides to Moscow whether he had made 
any inquiries about the fate of the 
German prisoners of war, he replied 
cynically that he had had no time to 
spare from the festivities and side- 
shows provided for the foreign visitors. 

The former Socialist Walter Ul- 
brich, now the virtual Minister of 
Economic Affairs in the eastern zone, 
and Jakob Kaiser’s successor as leader 
of the Christian Democrats behind the 
Iron Curtain, Otto Nuschke, have 
ably assisted Grotewohl in creating 
the latter’s stepping-stone to power, 
the People’s Council. 

Ulbrich’s record as administrator 
does not bear any close scrutiny. He 
has complied with every wish or re- 
quisition of the Russian occupation 
authorities without ever making the 
slightest attempt to mitigate or to pro- 
test against the disastrous effects or 
hardships resulting from the spoilation 
of the industries of Saxony or Thurin- 
gia. The invention of the so-called 
“joint” German-Russian enterprises is 
claimed by the SED as his outstand- 
ing achievement. 

These four commissars will form 
the real government of Eastern Ger- 
many. Their moral mandate and the 
political mandate of stooges they may 
install as Ministers is non-existent, be- 
cause they are respected by nobody. 


GALLIC STORM 


THE CALM noted in France was, it 
seems, only the calm before the 
storm. The Queuille Government has 
fallen, as Peter Whitney of the Lon- 
don Observer writes to SATURDAY 
NIGHT from Paris, “a victim of its 
own success, and of Cripps’ sterling 
devaluation.” “To put it most simply, 
France can now afford a governmental 
crisis of the old-fashioned kind: it 
could not have done so _ thirteen 
months ago, when the Queuille cab- 
inet was formed.” 

At that time, as Whitney recalls, 
France was in a very bad way in- 
deed. MM. Andre Marie and Robert 
Schuman had both tried and failed to 
cement a coalition of the centre, and 
on both flanks Communists and 
Gaullists, confident 
were awakening the perennial talk of 
civil war. 

At that time a dissolution of the 
Assembly, with recourse to the coun- 
try, was unthinkable. Undoubtedly it 
would have produced a large Gaullist 
victory, as the election to the Nation- 
al Council (the Upper House) later 
proved, but it might also have pro- 
voked an assize of arms, as the Com- 
munists’ insurrectionary strikes in the 
coalfields that autumn also suggested. 

The four centre parties were there- 
fore condemned to live together. They 
did so on the basis of the status quo, 
something they could agree upon as 
a second best. With time as their ally 
they proceeded to extract from that 
magician’s hat, which is an authentic 


and aggressive, 


property in the French political scene, 
a series of miracles. 

They fought off the coal strike, 
thanks to the Socialist Minister of 
the Interior, Jules Moch, who had the 
courage to use troops against workers 
Thev floated a national loan, thanks 
to the Minister of Finance M. Petsche. 
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They succeeded in making General 
Clay (former U.S. Military Governor 
in Germany) give ground on the 
Ruhr question, thanks to that mildest 
of Foreign Ministers, Robert Schu- 
man. The black market in food dis- 
appeared. By spring the franc was 
more stable than the pound in the 
Paris black market, and an _ over- 
whelming summer tourist season put 
the finishing touches on a state of 
well-being which France had not en- 
joved tor at least ten years. 

But when the Gaullist and Com- 
munist threats receded the Govern- 
ment lost the cement which bound 
the coalition together. The trend of 
France during the postwar years has 
been towards the Right, away from 
Government controls and lavish so- 
cial welfare, and although the indi- 
vidual worker is probably better oft 
in fact than he was last year, he feels 
that the upper and middle classes have 
done far better than he has done. He 
feels the new prosperity of France 
is being unfairly shared, and this is 
the evident significance of the Social- 
ist unions’ new campaign for wage in- 
creases and for a special bonus for the 
lower-paid groups, to cover the period 
until there can be free collective bar- 
gaining. 

Nothing but a new election, how- 
ever, can really set French politics 
on all four feet again, and it is 
thought in well-informed circles that 
the politicians of the centre may now 
be working towards an appeal to the 
country. In any new Parliament some 
Gaullist’ representation would be in- 
evitable. But it would clearly not at 
present achieve a majority or anything 
like it, while the Communists would 
almost certainly lose at least a little. 
The balance in the centre would shift 
to the right to the disadvantage of 
the Socialists and the MRP (pro- 
gressive Catholics) but it is probable 
that the only possible basis of govern- 
ment would continue as now to be a 
four-party coalition of the centre in 
which, however, the trade union influ- 


ence would be cut down and _ the 


hands of the Ministers to a corres- 
ponding extent freed from the chains 
which had been binding them, 





—Miller 
JULES MOCH: Can _ the Socialist 
strong man form a new government? 
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GUINEA PIGS 


CANADIAN | film-goers who have 

see) the British picture, “The Guinea 

P it has, 1 presume, been shown 

inada—will recall that it dealt 

the experiences of a decidedly 

ion little grammar-school boy 

was given a scholarship at a 

ic’ school (“public” in quotes, 

se public is the very last thing 
schools are). 

vas an amusing film in its depic- 

f what might be called, in the 

of the day, conflicting social 

ries. But it would have been a 

ter and more amusing, and also 

ly much truer, if it hadn't 

in a general outbreak of rather 


sh bonhomie, with the young 
ner being turned into a little 
an, and the starchy head- 


suddenly going all soft and 
proletarian, and evervbody 
yeautifully understanding and 
It doesn’t often work 
e that in practice. 
he yearly Headmasters’ Conter- 
iow being held at Oxford, this 
nm of “bursars”’, as 
whose fees are paid for them 
endowments or public funds, 
‘en one of the chief subjects of 
sion. So far the scheme does not 
to have met with a very enthu- 
Out of 580 such 
cholarships offered in 1948 only 
vere taken up. 
e difficulty is that not many pub- 
thorities are willing to pay the 
bill. Why, they ask, should they 
{so much more on some children 
n others, even if they are a bit 
ter? And parents are often un- 
unwilling to make up the dif- 
ce. At the same time, a good 
parents do make the necessary 
and a good many local authori- 
e willing to assist, and thus some 
children have been enabled to 
a public schools, though not al- 
is boarders. 
what will be 


hearted. 


boys are 


response. 


the educational 
ocial effects of the Fleming 
e—so-called from the Fleming 
K t of 1944—it 1s still too early 
ge. In this still 


very class-con- 


country the classes do not easily 


an@commonwealth 


mix. It is also not easy to say what 
will be the prospects of the public 
schools themselves. 

At present most of them, the bigger 
and better-known ones at least, are 
reported to be full, with long waiting- 
lists. But costs and fees are steadily 
rising, and parental incomes are stead- 
ily falling. With continued Socialism 
and continued hard times, it is pos- 
sible that there will be very few public 
schools left to which the “guinea 
pigs” of the future can be sent. Per- 
haps the “guinea pigs” will feel rather 
relieved. 


HARASSED HOTELS 
AFTER THEIR BEST and _ busiest 


summer for many years, with all that 
fine warm weather and all those thou- 
sands of tourists in addition to the 
hordes of natives on holiday bent, 
about 1,000 hotels are now closing 
down for the winter, or carrying on 
with what is no more than a caretaker 
staff. And these are hotels which for 
merly used to stay open all vear. They 
can no longer afford the cost unless 
filled with guests, and few hotels can 
hope to be full in the winter. So they 
go into complete or partial hiberna- 
tion. 

[he whole trouble is the Catering 
Wages Act, which is a typically Social- 
ist attempt to impose factory condi- 
tions on what is really a domestic 
industry. The result is not only a great 


increase of wages and costs, but an 


utterly absurd complication of the 
payment system. 
Recently the head of one of Lon- 


don’s biggest hotels said he had had 
to fire some of his waiters and take 
on clerks in their place. It the 
only way he could get the wages bill 
straight. There were about 2,000 dif- 
ferent rates of pay 2,000!—to 
be computed for something like 120 
grades of staff. Dealing with it all was 
a job for experts. 

In} November similar 
posals for the “unlicensed” section of 
the industry, some 75,000 or 80,000 

boarding-houses, 
for 
already 


regulations 


Was 


Ves, 


wage pro- 


hotels and 
come up 


have 


private 


are to consideration 


Proprietors protested 


that the suggested are 





—British Travel Assoc 


THE ENGLISH INN: Will it survive absurd Socialist regulation? 


unworkable in their cases, but that 
probably won't prevent an attempt 
by the Government to impose them. 

The temper of the seaside landlady 
has never been very good. What it will 
be like under these new harassments 
makes an atom bomb seem a harmless 
sort of thing to have around. But 
probably there won’t be so many sea- 
side landladies to explode. 


ATTLEE: This side of the hedge. 


KNOW THE TRICKS 


MR. ATTLEE 
ation debate that he 
meanly of the workers as to 
that they would not work 
they knew that part of their wages 
was going to be taken in taxation”. 

A friend of mine, who ts the man- 
ager of a local industry, an old and 


said during the devalu- 
“did not think so 
believe 


because 


well-established business, was lament- 
ing the difficulty of keeping his men 
on the job. They were constantly slip- 
ping away to do outside work. I asked 
if raising their wages wouldn’t stop it 
He shook his head. 

“We that,” 
only made matters worse. 
up to the point at which their earnings 
Then they slip away on any 
or none and take on 
their pay can't 
they reach that 
quit.” 


he said, “and it 
They work 


tried 


are taxed 
sort of excuse 
casual 
be taxed. 
point, the sooner they 

Then he 
that 


jobs at which 
The sooner 
told me a story which 
simple-minded 
[wo 


his have neigh- 


shows even the 


rustic has discovered the trick 


truit-farmer friends of 
boring orchards. On Saturday morn- 
ing a couple of weeks ago at the 
beginning of the 


A. let us call 


fruit-picking Farmer 
ly 


him, found that all his 


men had deserted, every man_ jack 
of them. 

But just as he was wondering in 
fury and despair where he could find 
men to take their place, Farmer B's 
men turned up in a body 

“Mornin’, guvnor,’ said their 
spokesman a bit sheepishly, “want 


someone to pick yer apples? 

And he did, and they did as casual 
laborers, with their money untaxed. 
So Farmer A’s fruit was picked. So 
also was Farmer B’s, by Farmer A’s 
men. Neither Farmer A nor Farmer 
B cared to ask awkward questions. 
And both kept carefully away from 
the boundary hedge. What you don’t 
see doesn’t matter. 

Mr. Attlee may have been idealiz- 
ing. But perhaps he too was merely 
refusing to look over the hedge. P.O’D. 
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NAVY’S LAST STAND 


4 BATTLE which has been raging 
inside the Pentagon Building for the 
past three years has now been brought 
full out into the open by Navy officers, 
risking their careers to “save” their 
force as Billy Mitchell sacrificed his in 
the “Twenties to try to secure an inde- 
pendent air force 

Not only is the Navy fighting to save 
its air arm and the Marines, and re- 
cover its lost super-carrier, which Sec- 
retary ot Detence . Johnson cancelled 
last spring after the keel had been laid. 


More and more, the investigation be- 


ing conducted by the House Armed 
Services Committee is revealing the 
struggle which the Navy has been 


behind the walls of the 


a balanced defence force 


carrying on 
Pentagon for 
and against the Air Force concept of 
Winning a quick and easy war by atom- 
bombing Russian cities. 

Admiral Radford summed up the 
Navy's Congressmen in 
these seven points: 

1. “The B-36 is a bad gamble with 
national security. Should an enemy 
force atomic war on the United States, 
the B-36 would be useless defensively 
and inadequate offensively. The plane 
itself Is not so import int as the theory 
of atom blitz warfare which it sym- 
bolizes 

2. “I do not believe that the threat of 
biitz will be an effective 
or that it will win a war 
careful study ot 
ill sides of the question the retaliatory 


case to the 


atomic deter- 
rent to war, 
However if after 


atom blitz were to become the studied 


policy of the United States, then we 
must have a much more efficient 
weapon for it than the B-36 


3. “Development in the Air Force ot 
planes suitable for and fighter 
missions has suffered by over-emphasis 
on the heavy This may 
have grave consequences for the secur- 
itv of our and our homeland 

4. “The used to 
push the B-36 program to its present 
terrific Air Force 


tactical 
bomber 


bases 


unusual procedures 


Status (meaning the 


Association publicity build-up) were 
not justified. They undermine all uni- 
fication 
S and 6 


should be developed by all the forces, 


“(Experimental weapons 
but war plans should not be based on 


them until they are proven.) 





ARMED SERVICES UNIFIER Louis 


Johnson understands now how the job 


killed Defence Secretary Forrestal. 

“Strategic bombing should be a pri- 
mary role of the Air Force. However, 
the United States is not sound in rely- 
ing on the so-called ‘strategic bombing 
concept to its present extent. This con- 
cept is symbolized by the B-36 deliver- 
ing the atom blitz. In the mind of our 
citizens this fallacious concept prom- 
ises a short-cut to victory. Our citizens 
must realize that their military leaders 
cannot make this promise that there 
is no short-cut, no cheap or easy way 
to Win a war. 

“We must realize that the best way 
to win a future war is to prevent it. 
We must realize that the threat of in- 
stant atomic retaliation will not pre- 


vent it, and may even invite it. We 
must realize that we cannot gamble 
that the atomic blitz of annihilation 


will even win a war. We must realize 
that if war is forced upon us, we must 
win it in such a way that it can be 
followed by a stable, liveable peace.” 

These views of the Navy 
careful attention. There is no doubt 
that they were prepared by the chiefs 
of that service in the most deadly 
earnest. All the rest, the resentment 
over the loss of the super-carrier, the 
challenge of the B-36 to a test against 
Navy jet fighters, the belittling by one 
witness of the power of the atomic 
bomb, which has come up in the in- 
vestigation, falls to one side before the 
Navv's atomic warfare 
as such, as assuring neither victory nor 
after victory 


STATE OF THE NATION 


HOW ONE VIEWS the economic 
position of the United States seems to 
depend on which side of the political 
one is on. President Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisers thinks 
that prospects for 1950 are good. 
Administration critics are inclined to 
be somewhat gloomy. 

The report by Council Chairman 
Edwin G. Nourse is definitely opti- 
mistic, although he denied that he 
has predicted a boom for 1950. 


deserve 


stand against 


peace 


fence 


The Truman group believes tha 
continued prosperity will depend op 
the strike situation. They contend tha 
if the present nation-wide steel ang 
coal stoppages continue they will com. 
plicate the national business picture 

A widely-held view is that, despite 
strikes, there will be a gradual down. 
ward trend later this year, but nothing 
to be alarmed about. As for 1950 
that’s another year. 


TAFT STOCK IS IMPROVING 


THE REPUBLICAN SEARCH iora 
sure-fire winner in the 1952 presi. 
dential sweepstakes is causing flu: tua- 
tions in the stock of Senator Ta’t o 
Ohio, but recently the changes jaye 
been mostly upw ard. 


It all hinges on whether Mr. [aft 
will be able to get himself re-elected 
in Ohio next year, despite plans of 


organized labor to spend millions of | 


dollars to defeat him. 

The 1950 elections are definitely in 
the minds of Administration. strate- 
gists in their end-of-session effort 1 
jam through as many as possible « 
the Truman legislative objective 

The President rated the Repub ica: 
80th Congress the worst in histor 
but his GOP opponents contend that 


the Democratic 8Ist Congress ha 
little to crow about. In refutation o/ 


issued a_ 13-pag 
what the 


this, Mr. Truman 
mimeographed summary of 
present Congress did in its first sessior 

Presidential Press Secretary Charles 
G. Ross said it was “a rather remark: 
able record of achievement”. Truman 
opponents dispute this and contend 
that after nine months, major plan 
of the Truman program are still 
med in one House or the other 

Whatever its achievement, the 81s 
Congress was striving this wee} 
adjourn its labors. 


NEHRU IN AMERICA 


WASHINGTON has become us 
the visits of foreign ministers anc 
anywhere 


prime ministers from any 
everywhere, since the United States 
assumed, be it unwillingly, the role o! 


the world’s leading power. But tt 
making a very special occasion o! thé 
visit of Premier Nehru of India, recog: 
nizing in him the present lead 
Asia. 

The famous statesman and philos 
pher with the u 
felicity by President Truman. “Destir 
willed it that our country should 
been discovered in the search 
new route to yours. I hope that 
visit, too, will be 
ery of America.” 


Was greeted 


in a sense a discos 


This is Nehru’ 


visit to America; his voyage 0 
covery was made in a great [ans 
oceanic airliner. 


Dedicated to freedom, but 


Marxist disposed against the cap ‘alls 


system, his public appearance 

which he was expected to spea~ 1 
own mind, were awaited 
trepidation by his official hosts. ‘ut 
twenty-minute speech to the Howse ‘ 
Representatives and to the Senate 2a\¢ 
some reassurance. He describe: 
objectives of Indian foreign polic: ane 
asserted that his country would ne! 
stay neutral “where 


with om} 


freedom W2| 


menaced or justice threatened.” An¢} 


he steered clear of the tender spo!: tn 
Communist-non-Communist disp ite 
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SCHOOLMAN RETURNS 


PR! SIDENT Sidney Earl Smith of 
the University of Toronto is a man 
wh looks far into the future. Last fall 
he «new the Dean of Applied Science 
a Engineering, C. R. Young, was 
re ng in June, and there was no 
: obvious successor in the faculty. 

Smith did not want a figure- 
he. to fill a sinecure. The new dean 
would have to be able eventually to 
bri the most advanced curriculum 
to ).000 engineering students; win the 
lence of 325 staffers, including 


Sl 


Cc 


the who wanted the deanship; co- 
ordinate the teaching efforts of eleven 
al nomous “schools”; maintain 
hi relations with the vociferous 


alumni: and promote the faculty’s in- 
terests in the factious Board of Gover- 


Qutside the University there were 
accomplished engineers aplenty, but 


not many with the academic and ad- 
ministrative qualifications who would 
vacate their castles in the country for 
the ivory tower with its meagre salar- 
ies 


\iter much head-scratching and 
file-digging, somebody mentioned a 
former Schoolman, class of 1929, who 
in his quiet, unassuming way be- 
came a leading authority on the engi- 
neering problems associated with aero- 
dynamics, structural design, hydrau- 
lics, atomic energy research, and 
gas-turbine engines. He was Kenneth 
Franklin Tupper, 43, Director of En- 
ering at the Deep River Atomic 
‘ev Research Project, and former 
chief engineer at Turbo Research, the 
Crown company that pioneered Can- 
ada s jet engines. 

[hen for several months, there was 


eas 


Negotiation on both sides. Dr. Smith 
W to Chalk River “for a visit” and 
spent most of his time with Tupper. 


it was not Tupper’s habit to make 
snap) decisions. He moves cautiously, 
taking time to map out his work pre- 
Cis “When the President first 
broiched the subject to me,” Tupper 
recalls, “I told him I wasn’t the least 
bit interested. But I promised to think 
it over.” By the end of April this year, 
he was in Toronto looking for a new 


No Recognition 


‘oO single thing brought me here,” 


I er confesses, “but a large number 
ol itle things. If you have been work- 
In. for a long period of time on 
Projects that are essentially secret, 


as gas-turbine engines and 
ic energy, you don't get the satis- 
‘n that you do from other jobs. 


TI is no public recognition for 
\ work—you can’t ask it and you 
d expect it. 

deep River is an extremely attrac- 
tive place to live. I want to settle 
do. and make a home for the Tup- 
pe: family. 


\nother thing is the worthwhile- 
fess of the job. Working on atomic 
fnvrgy research you have a terrible 
fecling that all your efforts may be 
directed to wrong purposes by the 
Po \liclans—misery, unhappiness, de- 

cuon. At the University, on the 


other hand, you have a thoroughly 
worthwhile goal.” : 

Tupper talks easily and directly, 
with absolute sincerity and candor. 
Asked jokingly by the President at the 
time of the appointment, “Well, how 
are you going to get along with me?” 
Tupper replied: “I can get along with 
almost anybody, sir.” Only when the 
conversation turns to his own accom- 
plishments does he become diffident. 
The rest of the time you are conscious 
of a keen, analytical mind that strikes 
to the core of the subject. 

He accepts nothing on speculation. 
While he was  house-hunting last 


spring, he amazed real estate men 
and house-owners by jumping heavily 


—Globe and Mail 


K. F. TUPPER: not a figurehead 


on the living room floor. “Just want 
to see if the beams are solid,” he 
explained casually. 

But there wasn’t much danger, be- 
cause Tupper weighs only a trim 160 
pounds, in spite of his stooping 6’ 2” 
“I tried to fatten him up when we 
were first married,” Mrs. Tupper 
confides, “but it was no use.” 

It was his love of the outdoors that 
led to an early courtship with Kath- 
leen Campbell, a clerk in the display 
advertising department of the Calgar) 
Albertan. “Ken asked me to go driv- 
ing with him and take some pictures. 
He was quite a camera fiend in those 
days. . . Yes, we did take pictures! 
Out past the Calgary Golf Ciub.” Ken 
and Kay were married in 1930, just 
after he started working with National 
Research Council. 

During the summer holidays he 
used to go on survey parties to the 
Banff-Jasper parks. In the winters he 
used to ski with Willson Woodside 
(now of SATURDAY NIGHT) at the 
Calgary Golf Club hills. “We didn't 
know you could turn on skis in those 
days,” Tupper says. 

A member of the Ottawa Ski Club 
tells of the time Tupper was asked to 
accompany Lord Tweedsmuir, the 
Governor-General, on the Gatineau 
ski trails. ““Tweedsmuir liked to walk 
fast and have stimulating conversa- 
tion. Tupper was our choice.” 
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A mortgage made it practicable for 
you to buy that new home of yours. 
But if you have the usual type of 
mortgage. and are around 40 vears of 
age. the chances are | in 6 that you 
will not live to see your home clear of 
debt—a grim prospect for vour family 
in these days of housing shortages. 








You can, however, guarantee that 
mortgage payments may be met through 
The Imperial Life. When there is 
mortgage insurance it is the mortgage 
which moves out at death—not the 
family. Call your Imperial Life man 
today. 
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ELECTRIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 


fuel bills 


age, by lower- 
ing temperature at night while 
you sleep... daytime tempera- 
ture is automatic ly restored in 
the morning before you arise. 
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Honeywell's precision electric 
clock thermostat which tells 
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matic heating system in place 
of your present thermostat. 
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NAVY’S LAST STAND 


\ BATTLE which has been raging 
inside the Pentagon Building for the 
past three vears has now been brought 
full out into the open by Navy officers, 
risking their careers to “save” their 
force as Billy Mitchell sacrificed his in 
the “Twenties to try to secure an inde- 
pendent air force 

Not only is the Navy fighting to save 
its air arm and the Marines, and re- 
cover its lost super-carrier, which Sec- 
retary of Defence Johnson cancelled 
last spring after the keel had been laid. 
More and more, the investigation be- 
ing conducted by the House Armed 
Services Committee is revealing the 
struggle Navy has been 
carrying on behind the walls of the 


which the 


Pentagon tor a balanced defence force 
and against the Air Force concept of 
Winning a quick and easy war by atom- 





bombing Russian cities. 

Admiral Radford summed up the 
Navy's case to the Congressmen in 
points 
B-36 is a bad gamble with 
security. Should an enemy 
force atomic war on the United States, 
the B-36 would be useless defensively 
and inadequate offensively. The plane 
itself is not so important as the theory 


of atom blitz warfare which it sym- 


these seven 
i. “The 


national 


bolizes 
2. “I do not believe that the threat of 
atomic blitz will be an effective deter- 
rent to war, or that it will win a war 
However if after careful study ot 


| sides of the question the retaliatory 


atom blitz were to become the studied 


Policy vt the United States. then we 
nust have a much more efficient 
Weapon for it than the B-36 


“nt in the Air Force of 


le tor tactical and fighter 





missions has suffered by over-emphasis 
on the heavv bomber This may 
lave grave consequences for the secur- 
itv of our bases and our homeland 
+. “The 


push the B-36 


unusual procedures used to 


program to its present 
neaning the terrific Air Force 


Status (1 





Association publicity were 


build-up) 


not justified. They undermine all uni- 
hcation 
5 and 6. “(Experimental weapons 


should be developed by all the forces, 
but war plans should not be based on 
them until they are proven.) 





ARMED SERVICES UNIFIER Louis 


Johnson understands now how the job 


killed Defence Secretary Forrestal. 

“Strategic bombing should be a pri- 
mary role of the Air Force. However, 
the United States is not sound in rely- 
ing on the so-called ‘strategic bombing 
concept to its present extent. This con- 
cept is symbolized by the B-36 deliver- 
ing the atom blitz. In the mind of our 
citizens this fallacious concept prom- 
ises a short-cut to victory. Our citizens 
must realize that their military leaders 
cannot make this promise—that there 
is no short-cut, no cheap or easy way 
to Win a war. 

“We must realize that the best way 
to win a future war is to prevent it. 
We must realize that the threat of in- 
stant atomic retaliation will not pre- 
vent it. and may even invite it. We 
must realize that we cannot gamble 
that the atomic blitz of annihilation 
will even win a war. We must realize 
that if war is forced upon us, We must 
win it in such a way that it can be 
followed by a stable, liveable peace.” 

These views of the Navy deserve 
caretul attention. There is no doubt 
that they were prepared by the chiefs 
of that most deadly 
earnest. All the rest, the resentment 
over the loss of the super-carrier, the 
challenge of the B-36 to a test against 
Navy jet fighters, the belittling by one 
Witness of the power of the atomic 
bomb, which has come up in the in- 


service in the 


vestigation, falls to one side before the 
Navy's stand against atomic warfare 
as such, as assuring neither victory nor 


peace after victory 


STATE OF THE NATION 


HOW ONE VIEWS the economic 
position of the United States seems to 
depend on which side of the political 
fence one is on. President Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisers thinks 
that prospects for 1950 are good. 
Administration critics are inclined to 
be somewhat gloomy. 

The report by Council Chairman 
Edwin G. Nourse is definitely opti- 
mistic, although he denied that he 
has predicted a boom for 1950. 


The Truman group believes thy 
continued prosperity will depend o 
the strike situation. They conten tha 
if the present nation-wide stee! an; 
coal stoppages continue they will com. 
plicate the national business picture 

A widely-held view is that, d spite 
strikes, there will be a gradual down. 
ward trend later this year, but no:hing 
to be alarmed about. As for | 95 
that’s another year. 


TAFT STOCK IS IMPROVING 
THE REPUBLICAN SEARCH or: 


sure-fire winner in the 1952 
dential sweepstakes is causing fluctua. 
tions in the stock of Senator Tat o 
Ohio, but recently the changes have 
been mostly upward. 

It all hinges on whether Mr. Taf 
will be able to get himself re-elected 
in Ohio next year, despite plais 
organized labor to spend millions of 
dollars to defeat him. 

The 1950 elections are definitely ir 
the minds of Administration 
gists in their end-of-session effort 1 
jam through as many as possi! 
the Truman legislative objective 

The President rated the Repuhiica 
80th Congress the worst in histor 
but his GOP opponents contend that 
the Democratic 8Ist Congress 
little to crow about. In refutation 
this, Mr. Truman 13-pag 
mimeographed summary of wh 
present Congress did in its first sessi 

Presidential Press Secretary Charl 
G. Ross said it was “a rather rer 
able record of achievement”. Trun 
opponents dispute this and c 
that after nine months, major 
of the Truman program are sti 
med in one House or the other 

Whatever its achievement, the 81s 
Congress was striving this we 
adjourn its labors. 


NEHRU IN AMERICA 


WASHINGTON has become us 
the visits of foreign ministers 
prime ministers from anywher 
everywhere, since the United State 
assumed, be it unwillingly, the role 
the world’s leading power. But tt 
making a very special occasion 
visit of Premier Nehru of India, rec 
nizing in him the present leac 
Asia. 

The famous statesman and philos 
pher was greeted with the 
felicity by President Truman. “Dest 
willed it that our country shoul 
been discovered in the search 
new route to yours. I hope tha 
visit, too, will be in a sense a disc 
ery of America.” This is Nehru 
visit to America; his voyage 
covery made in a 
oceanic airliner. 

Dedicated to freedom, but 
Marxist disposed against the ca 
system, his public appearanc 
which he was expected to spe 
own mind, were awaited with 
trepidation by his official hosts 
twenty-minute speech to the Hov'se 
Representatives and to the Senate g4\ 
some reassurance. He described ! 
objectives of Indian foreign pol 
asserted that his country wot 
stay neutral “where freedom ¥* 
menaced or justice threatened. A°- 
he steered clear of the tender sp 
Communist-non-Communist dispute 


issued a 
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SCHOOLMAN RETURNS 


IDENT Sidney Earl Smith of 
niversity of Toronto is a man 
soks far into the future. Last fall 
ew the Dean of Applied Science 
ngineering, C. R. Young, was 
o in June, and there was no 
obvious successor in the faculty. 
Smith did not want a figure- 

to fill a sinecure. The new dean 
have to be able eventually to 

the most advanced curriculum 
QO engineering students: win the 
ence of 325 staffers, including 
who wanted the deanship; co- 
te the teaching efforts of eleven 
Lomous “schools”; maintain 
relations with the vociferous 

and promote the faculty’s in- 

in the factious Board of Gover- 


side the University there were 
plished engineers aplenty, but 
any with the academic and ad- 
trative qualifications who would 
» their castles in the country for 
ory tower with its meagre salar- 


ter much head-scratching and 
gging, somebody mentioned a 
er Schoolman, class of 1929, who 
s quiet, unassuming way be- 
a leading authority on the engi- 
ig problems associated with aero- 
mics, structural design, hydrau- 


atomic energy research, and 


turbine engines. He was Kenneth 
nklin Tupper, 43, Director of En- 


ring at the Deep River Atomic 
ey Research Project, and former 
engineer at Turbo Research, the 


‘n company that pioneered Can- 


jet engines. 
en for several months, there was 
ation on both sides. Dr. Smith 
to Chalk River “for a visit” and 
most of his time with Tupper. 
was not Tupper’s habit to make 
decisions. He moves cautiously, 
' time to map out his work pre- 
“When the President first 
hed the subject to me,” Tupper 
s, “I told him I wasn’t the least 
erested. But I promised to think 
” By the end of April this year, 
s in Toronto looking for a new 


Recognition 


’ single thing brought me here,” 
r confesses, “but a large number 
e things. If you have been work- 
ra long period of time on 
ts that are essentially 
iS gas-turbine engines and 
energy, you don’t get the satis- 
that you do from other jobs. 
is no public recognition for 
‘ork—you can’t ask it and you 
Xpect it. 
ep River is an extremely attrac- 
ace to live. I want to settle 
and make a home for the Tup- 
mily. 
other thing is the worthwhile- 
1 the job. Working on atomic 
research you have a terrible 
that all your efforts may be 
‘d to wrong purposes by the 
lans—misery, unhappiness, de- 
tion. At the University, on the 


secret, 


other hand, you have a thoroughly 
worthwhile goal.” init 

Tupper talks easily and directly, 
with absolute sincerity and candor. 
Asked jokingly by the President at the 
time of the appointment, “Well, how 
are you going to get along with me?” 
Tupper replied: “I can get along with 
almost anybody, sir.” Only when the 
conversation turns to his own accom- 
plishments does he become diffident. 
The rest of the time you are conscious 
of a keen, analytical mind that strikes 
to the core of the subject. 

He accepts nothing on speculation. 
While he was house-hunting last 


spring, he amazed real estate men 
and house-owners by jumping heavily 


—Globe and Ma 
K. F. TUPPER: not a figurehead 
on the living room floor. “Just want 
to see if the beams are solid,” he 
explained casually. 

But there wasn't much danger, be- 
cause Tupper weighs only a trim 160 
pounds, in spite of his stooping 6’ 2” 
“I tried to fatten him up when we 
were first’ married,” Mrs. Tupper 
confides, “but it was no use.” 

It was his love of the outdoors that 
led to an early courtship with Kath- 
leen Campbell, a clerk in the display 
advertising department of the Calgary 
Albertan. “Ken asked me to go driv- 
ing with him and take some pictures. 
He was quite a camera fiend in those 
days. Yes, we did take pictures! 
Out past the Calgary Golf Club.” Ken 
and Kay were married in 1930, just 
after he started working with National 
Research Council. 

During the summer holidays he 
used to go on survey parties to the 
Banff-Jasper parks. In the winters he 
used to ski with Willson Woodside 
(now of SATURDAY NIGHT) at the 
Calgary Golf Club hills. “We didn't 
know you could turn on skis in those 
days,” Tupper says. 

A member of the Ottawa Ski Club 
tells of the time Tupper was asked to 
accompany Lord Tweedsmuir, the 
Governor-General, on the Gatineau 
ski trails. ““Tweedsmuir liked to walk 
fast and have stimulating conversa- 
tion. Tupper was our choice.” 
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STUDY IN DIMENSION... stom example, in the Dior fashion, 


of a black dyed Persian lamb, with a high style, a wide 


flair and a very handsome mannner. 


Fur Salon, Fashion Floor, The Third 


TORONTO 


TUNE TO SIMPSON'S BROADCASTS OF THE TORONTO SYMPHONY “POP" CONCERTS EVERY FRIDAY EVENING 


OVER THE TRANS-CANADA NETWORK OF THE CBC. 





4 -_ 
B radio and 


WELL AiRED 


FROM THE PREMIERE of 
Theatre of Canada” it was obyj 


rord 


Ous 


that this new program will make 
substantial contribution to Canadian 


radio, 

The direction, by Alan Savage 
firm and intelligentythough not p 
any very stringent test. The a 
was skilful, which was to be expx 
since the talent was drawn fron 
highest ranks. There was at least 
new voice—a very good one 





promise that still more “unkno 


SAVAGI his direction was f 


will be given an opportunity. | 
Agostini’s incidental music was ¢ 
petent and effective, if not insp 
and admirably performed by a 

able orchestra. The commercials \ 
quite unobjectionable (though on 
them was too long) and Byng W 
teker made an agreeably info! 
master of ceremonies. 

The weakest part of the show 
the play itself, “The October M 
adapted by Hugh Kemp trom tl 
Arthur Rank motion picture. Th 
the least convincing and most ¢ 
ously contrived of Eric Amb 
melodramas. Mr. Kemp, who 
brilliant adapter, did what he c 
with it but the result was no 1 
than a rapid succession of cinem 
graphic “takes”, none of which 
long enough or powerful enoug! 
build up to a really dramatic cli 

Subject-matter excepted, howe 
it Was a first-rate bill and _ liste 
will do well in future to set their « 
to “Ford Theatre’—Dominion 
work, Fridays at 9 p.m. EST. 


@® Morley Margolis, the person 
young baritone from Winnipeg 

gained second place in last yi 
“Singing Stars of Tomorrow” 

gram, will be the star of “CII 

enade”. The program will also fea 
an all-string orchestra conducted 
Jean Deslauriers and the Ray Johr 
Choir, a revival in smaller forn 
the group which sang some years 
on “Light Up and Listen”. Script 
production will be by Christop 


Ellis. Dominion Network, Sundays ‘ 


9 p.m. EST. 


alc 
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RED 





AUDIENCE-SYMPATHY 


but respectable. Darryl Hickman is 
the young son who takes high moral 





Ford 1\. | HE schools of screen writing the 
important part ak the onesicuiuns ground against the family business and 
iOus 
y “ : : spends most o > ado 
Hee . rela Audience < Sympathy, per ds me t of his time in adolescent 
; : to Beast Bh.” : 2 sulks. They come round to a less 
11g } ( 2 : 4 : . i 
lan lience-Sympathy is a good deal exacting attitude later, but most of the 
die -. ¢ Sa g ¢ 4 = 
ignificant than plot wel te time they are both pretty noxious. 
Was S1g « d , . om f xe 
£ ; A oro 5gG ; a 
t to ruthlessly distorted to accommo- = P ” mt : eee _ ve gamblers 
M » He ules token complete prece would probably find somet ling com- 
ting il. ¢ ‘ 1 - : 
tad over characterization. No screen mendable in the point of view of “Any 
voted Number Can Play”; but so would 
the for instance, can operate on Be rt ' 
e oTO Yy y "co 
t on mple formula, as a heel is a heel ep Ce: Se See ae 
¢ been kept so busy justifying his hero 
Cel. at & Wy 
| heel is often a hero, and even to both sides that I doubt if he could = SPL Mt 
ns ete Ree ae explain his point of view SS 
the hero is a heel he must be ‘ 
d out of his natural pattern at IT IS vel i 1 
: ~OmID: : praia taaalen 
5 point and presented as heroic. . comy ane } er : a B U T N A T U R E D 0 E S N’ T 
B , audience-syvmpathy or art savdle, 
S rly the female tramp must be I : 3 
d some small special grace to who knows how to be likable without THE NEED FOR PROTECTION 
es : = any outside help. Richard Widmark 
cile the audience to her (unac- : 
‘dged) profession. If the major offers a problem, however. He made AGAINST CRIPPLING LOSS 
er happens to be in a dubious - ae meet a ee o a eo FROM 
; a ai %9y pushing an elderly wheel-chair 
’ mn—as Clark Gable is in “Any ; P S ; ; 
{ en asi en invalid downstairs. Since then he has FIRE AND WINDSTORM 
Number Can Play”— the director may 


on 


g0 
nd 
1er 
at 








\ 





led on to sacrifice plot, speed, 
ue, even his scruples and his 
hours, in order to devote him- 
clusively to bringing the audi- 
ound. 
this picture Clark Gable is the 
of a gambling establishment 
ped to accommodate its clientele 
everything from spit-in-the-ocean 
ulette. It is a licensed premise 
is scrupulously run by its pro- 
or. In Spite of this at least two- 
s of the running time is devoted 


haracter-testimonials addressed to 


Gable. These establish him as a 
of high integrity and deep hu- 
ty. They almost make the picture 

as Stirring dramatically as the 
al of a prominent citizen. 


One of the principles in setting up 


nce-sympathy is that most of the 
characters must be exploited or, 
cessary, sacrificed in favor of the 
In some cases this is carried to 
point of character-assassination. 
s Smith and Darryl Hickman are 
ictims here. Alexis Smith is the 
ler’s ladylike wife who deplores 
usband’s occupation and has set 
depressing “memory room” in 
isement of their home to remind 
the days when they were poor 


‘ABLE: Likeable without help. 


made the most of his talent for look- 
ing wild, white, 
tathomably evil. 

Recently his producers have shown 
a tendency to edge Richard Widmark 
cautiously into more amiable parts. In 
his latest film “Slattery’s Hurricane” 
he has been set up with a conscience, 
and the conscience has been mounted 
on the sound-track to remind him, as 
he tries to wrestle a plane through a 
hurricane, that he ought to be thor- 
oughly ashamed of himself. He has 
abandoned his sweetheart (Veronica 
Lake) got wildly drunk, acted as 
errand boy for a dope-smuggling ring, 
and tried to seduce his best friend’s 
wife (Linda Darnell). The flight is 
undertaken partly as a_ hurricane 
survey and partly as an act of self- 
redemption to quiet his conscience, 
which had no business one felt to keep 
on whistling hoarsely in his ear just 
when he needed all his attention for 
his instrument panel. 

The story of “Slatterv’s Hurricane” 
was probably invented shortly after 
the airplane itself and has been used 
in varving, and unvarving forms ever 
since. “Slatterv’s Hurricane” employs 
the unvarying form. The hurricane is 
fine, however. and the climax of the 
picture has a fierce sweeping authority. 


pinched and un- 


“PATHER Was a Fullback” is a foot- 
ball picture in which the home team 
fails deplorably in winning the fina 
game — a Variation almost heterodox 
enough to make it a distinguished pro 
duction. It is hardly that, since the 
casting is routine and the surprises are 
rather openly contrived. It is pleasant 
entertainment just the same with some- 
thing of the spry ingenuity and irrever- 
ence that endeared George  Fitch’s 
“Good Old Siwash” stories to another 
generation. 

Father (Fred MacMurray) is a foot- 
ball coach whose team never wins a 
game. He is afflicted in addition by a 
distracted adolescent daughter (Betty 
Lynn) and by a distinguished alumnus 
(Rudy Vallee) with a full set of theor- 
ies about football strategy. Though 
rather protracted it is often quite funny 
and is recommended during the foot- 
ball season to anyone willing to take 
his mind for an hour and a half off the 
game’s more solemn realities. —Mary 
Lowrey Ross. 





ALWAYS EXISTS 


Specialization in fire and windstorm insurance has 
given The Portage Mutual complete knowledge of 
this important field. Result—ample indemnity at 
minimum rates, further assured by soundest re- 
sources. “Service with Security” has been a living 
motto for 65 successful years. 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE - PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
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Should 


CLs, 


vou appoint this trust company 
estate will be placed in the care of an exper 
enced estates oflicer from the first moment. 
Your family will deal with one person——just 
as if you had appointed a private executor 
who is readily accessible and with whom they 
can talk matters over. In addition to the ad- 
vantages of a personal relationship, your family 
will enjoy the security of having their estat 
administered by permanent organization 
Which has the necessary experience and f: 

to handle their atfairs ethciently, We invite 


your inquiries, 


TH EI 


TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


RPOR A ito 


Head Office: 253 Bay Street, Toronto 
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PUBLISHED HER FACE 


IS HER NAME—by Jean 
$3.00 


LYDIA PINKHAM 


Burton—Clarke, Irwin 


“THERE is a woman whose fame ts 
spread trom the Golden Gate to Ca- 
lais, Maine. Her face is familiar to all 
who have eves to see. Her cheering 
motto is graven on the hearts of old 
and voung. It has crossed the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific, echoed in the defiles 
of the Balkans and been sung by 
Geisha girls to homesick missionaries. 
Patagonia is full of her glory, and 
the story of her life has shortened 
nights in Spitzbergen. Her name 
sound, ye drums and trumpets, and 
oh, ve bugles blow her name 1s 
Lvdia Pinkham.” 

Probably no other temale physiog- 
nomyv. from Queen Victoria to Rita 
Hayworth, is known and loved by so 
many women in so many remote cor- 
ners of the world as the saintly, smil- 
ing countenance which for three-quar- 
ters of a centurv has adorned count- 
less millions of bottles of “Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound” 

The owner of the face, contrary to 
some popular beliefs, was a real per- 
as Miss Burton 
ably illustrates—the greatest business- 
woman in the history of American 
commerce, and a natural advertising 
\ lifelong resident of Lynn, 
Mrs. Pinkham first 
stumbled across the formula that was 
to make her name a household word 
in everV nation on earth in Dr. John 
King’s then-famous “American Dis- 


pensatory” 


son. She was, in fact 


Venius 
Massachusetts, 


For most of her life she dispensed 
her wonder-medicine to friends and 
neighbors as an act of charity. It was 
only when the panic of 1873 wiped 
out the family fortunes that she could 
at last be persuaded to market the 
compound With the 
help of her energetic and enthusiastic 
children she set to work in the base- 
ment of her house, from which, day 
and night thereafter, there arose the 
pungent, aromatic odors of Unicorn 


commercially 


Root, Black Cohosh and Fenugreek 
Seed. The formula has always been 





. 
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, 


JOHN BUCHAN 


public property and has never been 
patented; only the name and the 
trademarks, infinitely more valuable 
than the recipe, are protected by 
copyright. 

It was Mrs. Pinkham’s genius for 
advertising that turned the trick. For 
vears she wrote the copy herself, with 
a directness of approach that would 
make the most hard-shelled modern 
huckster blush for shame. “A  Posi- 
tive Cure and Legitimate Remedy for 
those Peculiar Weaknesses and Ail- 
ments of our Female Population 
has done more to relieve such suffer- 
ing than any other remedy known... 
THE HOPE OI THE RACE!” For 
75 vears it went on: $40,000,000 
worth of advertising, changing gradu- 
ally with the times and with the in- 
creasing authority of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration, but always 
founded on the company’s surest, most 
appealing asset—the Mona Lisa smile 
of Lydia Pinkham. 

The author of this remarkable biog- 
raphy was born in Abernethy, Sas- 
katchewan, and is a graduate of the 
University of Alberta and UBC. She 
practised journalism in the West, re- 
porting the stormy sessions of the 
Saskatchewan Legislature: later she 
was a member of the editorial com- 
mittee of The Canadian Forum. She 
resident in the U.S. and has 
become an American citizen. 


IS now 


Miss Burton’s biography is com- 
mendably brief and commendably 
good-humored. Mrs. Pinkham, fasci- 
nating woman though she is, scarcely 
merits a fuller or more sober treat- 
ment. The book, however, 
(as if it were possible!) as wide a 
circulation as the physic whose glory 


it extols. 


deserves 


AN EVEN RACE 


MR. BUCHAN, WRITER—by Arthur C. Turner 
—Macmillan—$1.25 


JOHN BUCHAN would have liked 
this sober record of his life. The 
author, Arthur C. Turner, a lecturer 


in history at the University of Glas 
gow, combines insight with felicity of 
phrase. As a terse and telling char- 
Buchan’s writing it 
would be difficult to improve upon 
“the lucidity, the gracious ease, the 
touch of learning lightly borne.” 

But though Buchan’s books receive 
shrewd and just comment, this work 
is not primarily a literary estimate, 
its title being taken from the worn 
brass name-plate which adorned the 
door of the family house in Peebles 
long before John Buchan was born. 
Rather, it is a biographical outline. 
chronologically (and logically) ar- 
ranged in eight chapters, each cover- 
ing a distinct period of achievement, 
with a final chapter summarizing “The 
Writer and the Man.” And it is re- 
markably compressed into just over 
100 pages of spare and sinewy prose. 

The compactness of the monograph 
adds to the impressiveness of its por- 
traval of John Buchan’s growth. 
With unerring historical sense Mr. 
Turner selects the essential elements 
in Buchan’s background and shows us 
the part played by each in shaping 


acterization otf 





= 


JEAN BURTON 


and expanding his outlook. We 
stand the moulding forces and 
synthesis into mind and = cha 
under the successive influences of 
home-life, the two very differen 
versity atmospheres of Glasgow 
Oxford, his legal training in Lo 
and the important administratiy 
perience under Lord Milner in \ 
Africa. 

Half John Buchan’s days of acl 
ment came before 1914, and 
Turner makes us know, as Wi 


Churchill does in his autobiograph\ 


“My Early Years,” the immense 


which separates that age fron 
world today. Thus, entering Li 
at the turn of the century, Joho 


Buchan “found in the traditiona! Er 


lish upper-class life a charm an 
nity which he saw no reason 
pugn; for though such a life 
privileged, its privileges had 
been and would continue to be ¢ 

earned by continuous service 
State and society”. 


Mr. Turner speaks of Buchan 
contact with reality, his integ! 
character, his absence of inne: 
tion, and his zest tor living. He st 
Buchan’s Roman tendencies. | 
brilliant final chapter — of J 
Buchan” by His Wife and Ff 
Alastair Buchan’s emphasis is 
father’s Greek qualities of mind 


defect of the monograph, perhas 
evitable in so condensed a work 
that it allows the achievements to over 
shadow the man. Worth quoti ig 


this regard is G. M. Trevelya 
mark that “personality is in 
form of achievement,” going on 
of John Buchan “The man ari 
work run an even race. And t 
are inseparable.” 

Important as a work of ret 
Mr. Turner’s readable and illu 
ing book will send many reade! 
to Buchan’s own writing. Thos 
would fully know the man mt 
overlook his sister Anna’s 5] 
autobiography “Unforgettable, 


gotten,” nor his own noble mmol! 
Mi 


“Memory Hold-the-Door.” Ii 


ndid 
ie 


Lid 


Turver’s apt phrase: “His life wis! 


greatest of his romances.” 
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;READ THAT RUNS SO TRUE—by Jesse 
:—Saunders—$3.75. 

STUART, tough Kentucky 
iin ploughman, a sort of twen- 
entury Robert Burns, whose 
ook (“Man with a Bull-Tongue 

is in the opinion of Henry 

Canby one of the hundred 
\merican books, and whose 
for Private Tussie” was a Book- 
Month Club selection, has now 
ied what will be one of the most 
discussed books relating to the 
g profession. In “The Thread 
Runs So True” he does some- 
which is well-nigh impossible, 
oes it easily. He discusses his 
chievements (and they are con- 
le) in the field of: education 
t the faintest trace of anything 
complacency. In short, he 
es the subjective objectively. 
book, an account of his excit- 
ventures as a teacher, is writ- 

disarmingly casual prose and 
honest, short sentences with no 
g anywhere. The man who used 
itch sonnets on leaves when he 
t ploughing has applied to his 
the principle of tight condensa- 
» obligatory in the sonnet-form. 
ook, divided into six parts, any 

which could easily have been 
ded into a_ full-length novel, 
i be a gold mine for Hollywood. 
t lacks, thank goodness, the dark 
pection and passionate intensity 


Vind Without Rain”, J. V. Me- 


s limitless enthusiasm for which 
’e applauded, without sharing. 
ever a book had drama and in- 
on on its pages, this one has. 
the account of a mountain 


ol-teacher, who believes unalter- 


that his is the finest profession 
world, because no other influ- 
the future of so many people 
does. This creed permeates the 
production, and in fighting for 
reed Jesse Stuart uses not only 
1acv but his fists. He spares no- 
feelings, but it is all done for 
od of American democratic 
tion 


VANISHING CULTURE 


SUMMER—by Douglas lLeechman— 
-$2.75 
SERIES of character sketches 
‘ries a member of the Division 
iropology of the National Mu- 
{tempts to preserve a little of 
nishing culture of the West 
Indians. Mr. Leechman (who 
he script for the prize-winning 
The Loon’s Necklace’) is a 
of repute who has spent forty 
contact with the peoples about 
ie writes. Some of the sketches 
rming and some of the stories 
hly readable, by virtue of the 
tion they contain about the 
s and habits of the Indians. 
inately, the author’s obvious, 
ertainly justifiable, concern 
umanizing” his characters has 
1 into the use of a convoluted 
vhich is as unreal as anything 
et in Charles Mair’s Tecumseh. 
‘ficult to decide at what reader- 
vel Mr. Leechman is aiming 
book will probably have its 
appeal as a juvenile. Pencil 
es by W. Langdon Kihn. 
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“TO REMOVE CELLOPHANE 
BIMPLY FT ENDO OF CIGAR 
BANOO, AND PULL."’ 


If Your Firm’s Christmas Message 
is Important 


Choose a BRADFORD Card 


Bradtord cards always ct 
1 to be in pertect 
In rich ¢ 


hed. Your firm 


( all your 





with Bradford 


Call your local printer for Bradford cards. 
Vega faa ed Canada | 
JOHN BRADFORD LIMITED 


TORONTO CANADA 
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FOR ALL WHO TAKE PRIDE IN THEIR PRINTING 


Mill-tailored for faultless fit to any high-style pressroom 
form—that’s Provincial’s new-quality coated line. No 
idle term is “new-quality’. It embraces our new 
abulous laboratory, our ultra-modern coating mill, 

the long researches, the ceaseless improvement of 
method that give Provincial coated papers unrivalled 
excellence ... of texture, smoothness and colour. 

For magazines, catalogues, house organs, annual reports, 
folders, booklets, calerdars, for any proud printing, 


specify proud paper... Royalcoat, Multifold, 


Beavercoat, Supercoat, Tintcoat, Ajax Embossing Cover... 


whichever of our thirteen coated sheets best suits your 


needs. Ask your supplier about grade, weight and tint. 


Provincial Paper Limited 


388 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2—PHONE ADELAIDE 1986 
CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, MONTREAL 2—PHONE MARQUETTE 1129 
325 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG, MAN.— PHONE 923-888 





GRAY MATTER | 


IS IT TRUE that hair sometimes 
gray overnight? A few years 
scientific opinion was firmly t 
contrary. Now it’s wobbly. 

Actually there is a great dk 
confusion about what is meat 
gray hair. What most people cor 
grav hair is a kind of pepper-an 
mixture of white and brown or | 

For hair to turn gray over 
according to the usual definiti 
the term, merely requires that th 
ment in only some of the hairs u 
go a tairly rapid chemical ch 
But hairs are dead structures < 
was believed for vears that they 
no more be affected by any char 
the living body, such as mig 
caused by a great emotional 
than the hairs of a toupee. 





ELECTRONS: behind — gray 


Psychiatrists probably — enc« 
more individuals who have su 
Preat emotional shocks than 
doctors, hence have something t 
on this matter. One American p 
atrist studied the accounts of ma 
the historic personages w hose ha 
supposed to have turned gray 
night. He concluded that, most « 
time, it was due to washing dye 
that was alrea dy gray. 
Antoinette’s hair, tor example, 1 
posed to have turned eray the 
before she was executed. This a 
points out that it was a custom t 
the prisoner’s hair betore exec 

Latest word on the subject 
from a distinguished biochemis 
an expert in protein chemistry 
says that dead hairs can be af 
by changes in the body. He ex 
this by pointing out that hairs 
though they are dead, are con 
of protein and that it is in con 
with the protein of living cells 
down in the hair follicles. He 
izes the transfer of electrons | 
down the hair even if it is dea 
support this is the generally ac 
fact that sickness in a dog is 
immediately reflected in the st 
its coat and that this would 1 
possible unless there was a tr 
of electrons. If this is true it 
certainly be scientific evidence in 
of the possibility of hair turnin 
overnight. 
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What They Are Doing 
> Fane g Barbara Ann Scott was made an 
eee orarv member of the Ottawa Lions 
ee Club, the first “Lioness” in’ Lions 


i 
gw fast month was tull of heavy dates 
ni Canada’s “Mr. Protocol.” William 
sid Howard Measures, head of the Pro 
tocol Division ot 
the Department 
of External Af- 
fairs, is responsi 
ble for “the stvle 
i of behavior ap 
propriate to the 
: conduct of affairs 
i between nations.” 
i Last month he 
t 


dealt with the 





j PROTOCOL visits of Italy's 
i Count Sforza, 
i B im’s Paul Van Zeeland, France’s 
R t Schuman, Britain’s Ernest Be 
ind India’s Nehru. Slight) and 
vhat shy of manner, he ts second 
ye in his ability to hustle a VIP 
Ss Way without a hitch. He also 
s what to do about ambassadors 
enore traffic lights and those 
: dogs bite children 
# Winnipeg Donna Grescoe gave a 
S ecital in her home town) last 
the first of thirty-five Canada 
concerts sponsored by the Cana 
Federation of Business and Pro 
val Women’s Clubs to provide a 
. schy irship tund in any of the arts 
talented girl unable to finance 
vn studies 
@ \t Vancouver early this month Bill 
Hamilton of Oshawa. Ont.. won the 
ile race in the British Empire 
ed 
Sa 
"\ 
ty 
WW 
: [ER SIXTY-TWO miles, a kiss 
( es bike trials and was bussed by 


1 


treal’s stage and radio star Fifi 


ae What They Are Saying 


of ® ihe Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, 
‘1 \ Secretary of State for Air, in 
avo ing the RCAF’s latest. top-secret 
aii lighter at the A. V. Roe plant at 


ton, Ont., said Canadian — jets 


ee 











The Academic Life 


B® Ata McGill University Special con- 


are among the best in the world. “Can- vocation on Nov. 3, Field Marsha! 
ada has great po.sibilities in the jet Lord Wavell will receive an honorary 
sphere. I think the facilities are cer degree as part of Canada’s welcome 
tainly up to the British standard to the distinguished soldier-statesman 
@ [he Marquis of Salisbury, jecturing @ Last week Dr. G. F. MeNally 
at the University of Toronto. com Chancellor of the University of AlI- 
mented on U.S.-U.K. relations and berta. conterred the honorary degree 
Russia's attitude to the UN: “It is not of Doctor of Laws on A. Balmer Watt, 
that the UN is dying: it has never well-known publisher and journalist: 


really been alive :. 


B. Thomson, O.B.! ot Regina, 
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STOP OVER FOR FUN IN FLORIDA 





THE TROPIC BEAUTY OF BARBADOS! 
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Director of the Prairie Farm Rehabili- 


tation Administration and James 5 
Fowler, Principal of the Provincial In 

stitute of Technology and Art in Cal- 

Jarry 


@ In order to concentrate on the Uni 
». President 
Mount Alli 


2 


versity S$ Campaign tor fund 
W. T. R. Flemington otf 
on. Sackville. N.B.. has 
ed the appointment of H. W. McKiel, 
Dean oO the 


oe = ft on 


vice-president to ( c intert 


recommenc 


Bee f 
Wty Of 
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Science, as 


administration 





SUNTAN TIME ON JAMAICA SANDS! 








the Garibbean, 
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BERMUDA ond FLORIDA,* TOO! Direct flights will speed you to a glorious summer vacation this 
winter on the pink beaches of beautiful Bermuda with all its holiday attractions. Less than five hours 
from Montreal or Toronto! Also, regular flights to TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG, heart of Florida’s winter 


vacation land. 
*Pending governmental approval. 





TO HELP YOU PLAN... | 
Write for 12-page illustrated { 
booklet—Deportment “B, Trans- 

Canoda Air Lines, 
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New Westinghouse COROX Heating Unit 
et aster — more efficient. Indestructible. Inconel 
* sheathing lifts up and rust-proof monel drip- 


pan lifts out for easy cleaning. All “COROX”’ 


[{s operate on five different heats. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED . HAMILTON, 





PHOENIX SLAIN 


Belsen, Vancouver artist Jack Shadbolt 


} ) 


THUNDERBIRD RISEN 


LAST WEEK, the echo of the myth 
ical Thunderbird was heard in’ Man 
hattan Scholarly Vancouver artist, 
Jack Shadbolt. was exhibiting titteen 
of his haunting myth-inspired paint 
ings in S7th Street’s Laurel Galleries 
Sophisticated frequenters of New 
York's “Gallerv Row” were intrigued 
by the partially Indian-inspired work 


The occasion was) Shadbolt’s — first 


American solo-show 





’ ra \t | Ieiwer } . 
power Of a pledrivel ne Was No eX 


hibitionist intent merely on shocking 
\ slow starter, he had reached his 
current pictorial conclusions by a long 
process of changing development 
Forty-vear-old Shadbolt was I ng 


ish-born, Canadian-raised He re 


I 
ceived his early education in Victoria 
and WVancouver., altel attended the 
University of British Columbia. After 
completing his studies, he taught for 
ten vears in local public schools be 
fore joining the Vancouver Art School 
Where he has been an instructor for 


the past decade 


he Race With Theory 


As a peda rogue, the slim artist 
gained ready attention. He is a born 
teacher and his analytical mind and 
lucid address soon made him the ac 
kKnowledged leader of a bright new 
roup of BC painters. (It includes 
such graduates us Pamela Regan, Lio 
nel Thomas and Ronald Thom.) \s 

painter, howe 


t 
note was slowel a not surprising 


er, his progress to 





fact, since his work before the middie 
1940's was somewhat pedestrian 
Shadbolt’s theoretical conceptions, it 
seems, Were Well ahead of his work 
Many people ask: why did Shad 
bolt suddenly cease painting pale poet 
ic Watercolors of West Coast ships 
What prompted him to 


nd houses? 


Photograpns Of the Ccarnag 


cian oe : t A ) 
turned rOnMT Pale Poel Walercoltors 


[fle recog tion OF the Pale SKIN Whiteness of living death as ple tured | 


turn to the stark. often terrify 





Images which puzzle and provoke 
public? The answers to these ques 
tions might be found in this comn 
by the artist: “I subscribe to the d 
nition that art is experience which 
been given form.” The “experiet 
Which transtormed Jack Shadb« 
art occurred in London, at the ¢ 
ot World War Il As acting adm 
tration officer for the Canadian A 
Wat Artists there, he handled th 
sands of photographs trom the chat 
battlegrounds of Europe Ami 
these Were pictures of the carnag 
Belsen and other concentrat 
camps Ihe Nancouver artist 
moved deeply by these mass symbo's 
of man’s inhumanity to man \ 
his 1 rm to Canada, he was still 
able to obliterate the. acid-etc 


scenes from his thoughts 


Thus driven by conviction, SI 
bolt began the difficult task of c 
posing living sermons in paint | 
first of these cryptic pictorial cc 
mentaries flowed trom his. brus! 
1946. In torm they echoed the pt 
itive carvings of the West Coast In- 
dians which Shadbolt had studied 
and absorbed into his stv!¢ For | 
such study was not to be scorned since 
his veneration of tradition would s 
prise the sceptics He believes “in 
the value of tradition as a means to 
stability I want what I state to 
have claritv, dignity of meaning, se- 
rious and beautiful form. . .” 

Now back in) Vancouver afte a 

‘ar in’ New York. artist Shadbolt .d- 
dressed to caustic critics a final cau- 
tionary word: “Did we not today con- 
template man in a state reduced tl 
intimal? So LT have painted savage 
dogs snarling over bones among the 
bomb rubble . L have seen a patios 
in the frail awkward skeleton o! 4 
bird with its gaunt beak bone and 
Could T fail to recog: 
nize the pale skin whiteness of living 
death?” His Thunderbird had be- 


Staring eves 


come a phoenix in reverse. 
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LISTEN, CHILDREN 


SOON you may have to meet a hike 





in the fee tor radio licences. But it 
will make no difference to the schools 
of Canada. The Ministry of Trans- 
port which issues free receiving 


SS 
a 


es to any school (private ones 
excepted), 6,000 the 
umber of schools whose pupils listen 
to « radio during academic time. The 


Ic 


estimates at 


nast two years have witnessed a 
tremendous increase in application 
| for such licences. Today approximate- 


/ y half a midtion Canadian students 
“listen in” to programs arranged by 
the National Advisory Council on 
Schoo! Broadcasting. 
\ Fach half hour program 
with a ten-minute news round-up pre- 
pared by William H. Hogg, Senior 
News Editor in the CBC Central 
Newsroom. Each week more than a 
ion words ot world-wide news are 
ted out, to bring to young citizens 
ost significant news story of the 
veck. This is followed by an actual- 
interview or a dramatization. 
Oct. 28: Fridtjof Nansen’s life 
(Grades 6-10.) 
Nov. 4: Message trom Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, Director-Gener- 
al of the World Health Or- 
ganization. 6-10.) 
Nov ll: Remembrance Day 
(Grades 6-10.) 
Nov. 18 
Orpheus 


tt 


begins 


& 


a 
4 


(Grades 


and 25: Gluck’s opera 
an d | urydic € 


@ In the book just published, “Arts 
Cratts in) Our Schools” by 
Dr. C. G. Gaitskell (Ryerson Press, 
s ) the and the art- 
its’ problems are ably presented, 
ny teacher of the subject will be 
to tind more than one practical 
on to difficulties that constantly 
{ in art Dr. Gaitskell ts 
Director of Art for the Ontario De- 
ent of Education, and his briet 


art-teachers’ 


lessons 


ore than adequate treatment is 


used on surveys of 1,500) schools 
Wi makes the book really effective 
its author, far from being a 
heorist, Was guided by the opinions of 
ichers in the schools surveyed. 
Well-illustrated with art work 


done by children of various ages. 


le i rater 


ih i tara Ne a 9 a a 











theatre 





WELCOME, BEA 


BEATRICE LILLIE is the personifi- 
cation of the great British-American 
Commonwealth of Nations which is 
not yet born but must be on its way. 
Native Canadian, g 
England, brilliantly successful for 
years in playing the most English of 
English revues to the American pub- 
lic, she is now playing an American 
revue to the Canadian public and will 
probably take it in due course to 
England, — where, incidentally, the 
theatre business is reported to be much 
better than on this 


Stage-trained in 


side 

The American revue, “Inside 
U.S.A.", is not quite so subtle as the 
Charlot and Noel Coward things in 
which we used to see her. But it has 


some quite delicious take-offs on 
American life, and gives Miss Lillie 
the chance to be a Massachusetts 


mermaid, the director of a Pittsburgh 
choral society, and most exquisitely a 
New Mexico squaw with Lew Parker 
tor her mate. There is 


clever, if acrobatic ballet 


also a lot of 


@ These are great days for the Greek 
and Latin dramatists. The Faculty 
*lavers of Queen’s University are so 
with their “Medea” (Euri- 
pides) that they brought it to Toronto 


pleased 


and presented it for a single pertorm- 
ance at the UTS Auditorium with ex- 
cellent effect. 

The 


performances of 


Toronto Classical Club gave 
“Rudens” (“The 


Rope’), which Plautus translated from 


Greek into Latin about 200 BC and 
Professor Ernest Dale has more re- 
cently translated into English “in 


original”. 


old 


trom the ‘ 
dignitied 


imitated 


Protessor 


metres 
Dale as a 
Athenian and John Scrivin in a posi- 
tively brilliant performance as a comic 
slave amply justified the production. 


@ “She Stoops to Conquer”, second 
show of the New Play Society, 
killed by the small size of the Museum 
stage. You cannot do Goldsmith com- 


Was 


edy in a setting about equivalent to 
an old-fashioned hotel bathroom. Don 
Harron’s Tony Lumpkin was a breezy 
exception to a generally cramped per- 


formance.—Lucy Van Gogh 
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] 1] : 
lé SKY anid DIVE Water... 


You'd have sunny hours 





You'd swim in the clear You'd stroll 








VINTAGE FESTIVAL 


AUTUMN in Switzerland is the sea- 
son of mellow weather, vintage festi- 
vals and increased cultural activities. 
Tourists visiting the centrally located 
alpine republic in fall will find world 
famous resorts at their unhurried best, 


with an even wider choice of acceom- 






fill... 


of brilliant 


sheer delieht im pink Sandy 
» weather. Your nights would 
flowers In the ail 
ein the moonlight. 
Were (ii Bermuda. 


modations than usual, at attractive 
“otf season” rates. 

Particularly ideal in autumn are the 
lakeside centers in the Geneva, Tessi; 
and Oberland regions, often referre 
to as “sunshine balconies” because of 
their sheltered locgtions which protect 
them from cold winds sweeping 
the Continent from the north. 

In the sunny Italian-speaking 
ton of Tessin the visitor has his cl 
of a score of Riviera-like retreats 
among them Lugano, Locarno, Ax 
cona and Brissago. The Vegetitio 
around the Lake of Lugano and Mag 
giore is sub-tropical and palm trees 
mimosas and camellias garland 
quais with warm color almost eve 
month of the vear. Steamers cruise t 
picturesque 
tween vinevards and lake. Brivht 


villages slumbering he 


decorated sidewalk cafes serve delic 
ous Swiss-Italian food and wine. An 
beaghes at the various “Lidos 
crowded with fun-seekers who bash 
under warm sunshine and blue sh 
well into November 

Montreux and = Veve 


are three popular vear-round resorts 


Lausanne, 


in the Lake Geneva area whose scenic 
charm is heightened by the colortt 
Although north « 
the Tessin, this region also e 
Autumn holidays 
French-speaking Switzerland are espe 


hues of autumn 
mild weather 


cially attractive because of music 
and theatrical events which = ar 
varied as those offered in the larger 
cities like Geneva, Zurich. Berne an 
Basle. The renowned Suisse Romande 
Symphony Orchestre under the direc 
tion of Ernst Ansermet is heard 
larly in the Lake Geneva resorts 
ing tall and winter. Experim 
theatres are also of special ntere 
often offering works by modern | 
ropean authors long before the 
pertormed in Paris, London or Ne 


York 
IN THE SOUTH 


OCTOBER and. the approaching 
tall and early Wintel Seasons 
Miamt Beach responding to a 
tempo of recreation, resort and cu 
tural activities. Everywhere is t 
Vigorating pick-up of seasonal cl 

Among both the vacation \ 
and the vear-round residents tl 
a quickening spirit of interest 
zesttulness in hotels, restaurants 
night clubs. And tor those cult 
minded there are musical pros 
sponsored by a halt dozen org 
tions Which provide the area wit 
music 

New accommodations are 
readied by the railroads and bus 
and bargain rate coach fares 
are being offered by airlines. Fo 
hotels are being rushed to comp 
to augment the tacilities offers 
Miamt Beach’s unsurpassed ho 
dustry. The additions will bring t 
the total of hote!s which give this s¢ 


side city considerably more t 

fourth of all the hotel accommod.t' 
in the entire State of Florida \ 
while there will be some adjustment 
the rates commencing in Nove 
the moderate between-season 


Will apply through mid-Decembe 























SUNDAY CIRCUSES 


.T Jan. 2, the citizens of Canada’s 
to-largest city, or at least those 
wn property, will cast their votes 
» question: “Are you in favor of 
ity of Toronto seeking legislation 
ake amateur, professional and 
forms of commercial sport legal 
inday?” 
urban Americans and to most 
yeans, such a vote must sound 
as anachronistic as one on the 
ion of slavery, but in Toronto it 
ye merely the latest incident in 
g and bitter struggle which has 
notable mainly for the absurdity 
rrelevance of most of the areu- 
presented by adherents of the 
ne Sunday. 
ne cities have pointed out the 
cite too is absurd, because the 
most vitally concerned—those 
ead the drab life of the city 


—Globe and Mail 


\N LAMPORT: an advocate. 


1v-house dweller—are not quali- 


to vote: and irrelevant, because 


latter Of Sunday sport does not 
under municipal jurisdiction. 

spite the fact that Controller 
Lamport, long the Toronto 


cil’s staunchest advocate of Sun- 
port, termed the decision to hold 


scite “the end of the old re- 

most hard-headed Torontoni- 
e pretty sure that the verdict of 
tv’s solid burghers will be: No. 


many potential Yes-voters won't 
‘ting, and those qualified voters 
ire on the fence will undoubtedly 


uenced by the fact that all three 
city’s daily newspapers have 
out editorially for a No vote. 


en again, they may agree with 


Mr. J. G. Gorwill that “what- 


the poor man needs on Sunday, 


not circuses. There are other 
he needs more, such as hous- 
Pro-Sunday sports people com- 


| that it is not explained just how 


| 


ay sports and housing are mu- 
¥ exclusive. 





1D: 

2000 YEARS AGO AESOP SA | 
ty was being beseiged and its 

te rs were holding 


a bricklayer, 


desperate defende 


a council of wart. Said 


is use brick as Ov 
all.” Said a carpen- = 


ir defence — 
- “Let ¥ 


a stout brick wé 


differ. Let timber be 


“I beg to “ 
Then a tanner criec 


r defence. 
ou g in the world 


out, “There is nothing 


like leather.” 
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SEEING BEYOND ONE’S NOSE 
IS SOMETIMES DIFFICULT... 


Aesop leaves us to draw our own conclu- 


sions as to the outcome of that siege. It is 
safe to assume that while the “defenders” 
of the imperilled city argued among 


themselves . . . each in his own interest 


... the attackers stormed the walls and 


made slaves of them all. 


Now is the time to take stock of our 
own resources as a nation... to weigh 
carefully the advantages and virtues of 
our way of life and unite in a determined 
detence against the insidious propaganda 
that seeks to destroy us. 


As a firmly established “Tarift” company, the “T 
Canton” has confidence in the future of Canada 


Arguing among ourselves — petty pol- 
itics .. . personal gain reactionary 
ideclowics — there is no time for this with 


the enemy actually within our gates. 


Remember well . . . a united enemy 
seeks to capitalize upon our dissensions, 
no matter how small they may be. There- 
fore... and for the preservation of our 
way of life... let us stamp out selfishness, 
greed and short-sightedness. We have so 
much that is good .. . so much to treasure. 
Let us unite, therefore, in the protection 
of our stronghold and not dissipate it in 
petty dissensions. 


Inion of 
a confi- 
dence justified by its record of world-wide achievement 
for more than a century. 





Head Office For Carada: Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto @ Colin E. Sword, Manager for Canada 
COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP 


BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED e@ 


THE BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Also under same management in Canada: THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


FOUR-FOLD PROTECTION 


it pays. monthly income to your 


dependents if you die before reaching 
retirement. 
This monthly income is 


doubled if you meet with death by 
accident 


Ask for our pamphlet 


‘*Four-Fold Protection Provides’’ 


A monthly income to you 
event of your total disability throug 
ness or accident. 


A monthly income to you for 
life at retirement. 


will interest yo 


1949 29 


vila Confederation Life 


Association : © 


wHEeadD oFFRIECE 
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Be the guest of the Canadian 
Pacific Fapress of Canada or Empress of sa 
France tor a carefree week of 
shipboard life en route to Europe. 
Return accommodation available. 
Entertainment... delicious meals... 
plus the world of courtesy and service that 
has made Canadian Pacific famous for hospitality afloat! 


—~l | 


AUTUMN SAILINGS 


trom Montreal and Quebec by the scenic St. Lawrence route. 


EMPRESS OF CANADA EMPRESS OF FRANCE 


October 21 ¢ November October 25 * November 18 


WINTER SAILINGS 


From Saint John (train to shipside) and from Halifax one day later. 
f EMPRESS OF CANADA EMPRESS OF FRANCE 

December 6 * *December 30 January 18 °¢ February 15 

March 1 . March 29 March 15 ° April 12 


*will call at Glasgow (Greenock) 
FIRST CLASS .. $264 up. TOURIST . . $167 up. 


Traditional Canadian Pacific comfort and service on the 
passenger-carrying freighters Beaverford and Beaverburn. 
Sailings approximately twice monthly . Dates on request. 


First Class fare $242. 


m ur oun travel agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 


@ i Q fi 
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Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 












Aor A iue to high altitudes, 

Speed and sudden 

Changes, relieved with 
LP “ 
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Don’t Call Me “Rev.” i 


by A. C. Forrest 


THE FRONT PAGE did a real didn’t. Most of us preferred it fa 
service for ministers and clergy- above the formal “Sir.” 

men recently when it underlined Veterans use it still, and minis 
the correct and proper way to ad- ters find themselves addressed 
dress the Reverend gentlemen of “Padre” by both veterans an 
the cloth. It has been disappointing their wives, but it is falling int 
since, though, to find the letters disuse rapidly, and has been to 


coming in addressed “Rev. For- closely associated with the thing 
rest”, minus the definite article of war ever to be revived in peacx 
in front and initials in between time. 

But what is even more irritating So there is still a need for 

is to hear the free-and-easy breezy correct title for laymen to use 
members of the flock addressing when they do not know a minis 
the minister with a “Hi, Rev.!” ter’s name, or desire something 


little. shorter and less formal. 
Roman Catholics have what 


just as though the editorial had 
never been written. 


After some heavy thinking on mean in the term “Father,” bi 
the matter I have come to the con- for Protestants that won't do. 
clusion that it is our own fault There is one good old titl 
The layman wants a handy title which could be adopted more gen 
for his minister by which he can erally, and that is the name 
indicate his respect, even his affec- “Pastor.” It has a worthy tradition 
tion, and which isn’t too much of and is widely used in many de 


a tongue-twister. nominations. 

Chaplains in the service, and As a youngster I lived in a Ge: 
DD’s have the advantage over the man community, where the Lt 
rest of us. Ask any hum- theran ministers pos 
ble non-Doctored min- sessed what for me wer 
ister who has succeed- tongue-twisting Germai 
ed a Doctor of Divinity, and Dutch names. But 
and he will tell vou how it didn’t much matter 
he constantly has his for we always addressec 
morale bolstered by be- our minister respectfulls 
ing called, very respect- as “Pastor.” 





fully too, “Doctor.” In American publica 
There is no doubt that our tions I see that it is widely usec 
parishioners love to call us Doctor among the Methodists. Recentl\ 


I have always had a nasty sus- while attending a theological schoo 
picion that my honored brethren at Western Seminary, Pittsburgh, 
love to be so called, but I have was surprised and pleased to hea 
never said so. It isn’t false pride it used among the Presbyterians 
really, it is just that some sort of Baptists commonly use — the 


a title is needed, and Doctor is title. The Lutheran world has fol 
convenient, easily remembered, lowed the tradition and in our ow! 
and conveys a balanced measure of day it has come to be associate: 


with some of the greatest church 


respect and intimacy. ( All theo- 
men of our time; and I don’t mea 


logical colleges please note. 
Conferring DD's on all ol Pastor Russell. 

dinands might help, but I would On the prairies, in the foothills 

suspect that in a few years the and I understand in most frontic 


members of our congregations sections, the minister is greeted 


would be calling us “Doc.” That rough and ready style with a ro 

is neat and handy enough, but bust “Preacher”. I must confes 

hardly the term we are seeking. that in student days on missio 
Almost without exception Chap- fields, I always felt complimente: 

lains in the Canadian forces grew by the term. 

fond of the term “Padre” which The more general use of th 

during the recent war became term “Pastor,” is of course not 2 


general in the three services, and ing to solve the problem of prope 
throughout the services of the forms of address. But there ar 


Commonwealth. The GI's did not manv who aren’t quite as perturb 


adopt the term but stuck to Chap- ed by a letter addressed “Rev 
lain which they often corrupted to Jones” as they are disturbed b 
“Chappie” and such things. some enthusiastic soul shoutin 
“Padre” was used by everybody, out. “And how are you, Reve! 
from the private to the highest end?” 
ranking officer. It was a neat and This is one of those matte! 
respectful form of address, and where certain branches of th 
could be used by the men whether Christian Church should feel pe! 


they remembered the Chaplain’s fectly free to borrow or steal 
name or not, which usually they good idea and a good title. 


PIP itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiieriiiiiiiriiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitirii tiie 


- 





Spee 


| SATURDAY NIGHT 


Lever OUnderestimate 


a FF oman’s Hat 





—Glentex 





THIS PAGE, SIR OR MADAM, is not for you if you subscribe to 
any or all of the following opinions that the prime purpose and 
reason for a hat is the degree of warmth and protection it gives the 
head that women’s hat fashions are without rhyme or reason 
that “silly” hats are worn only on empty heads 

But stav with us 

It vou believe that no one is supposed to understand women’s hats; 
that they are intended to defy definition; that their sole purpose is to 
enchant or bewilder the beholder, to make the wearer feel that she 


is attractive and arresting. 


And may We add 

The most successful hats perform their function best when the 
wearer is convinced that it’s not the hat—it is she who adorns the hat 

As personality badges, hats convey a message. They reveal the 
wearer as she really is. It’s the woman with the out-going personality, 
eager and interested, who has the courage to wear the lovely bit of 
nonsense. Of course, manv a bright-faceted personality may be tound 


under a dull hat. But don’t count on it. 





—Waiter 
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Rainbow's End: 


Do You 


by Helen Lewis 
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cay Wit That U.S. Job? 


But don’t let 


Ite tweeds and sweaters. 


his throw you, for you are going to 
eplace em with more tweeds and 
sweaters om the same place Scot 
¢ sut for double the price. 
But I'm ahead of mvself. No point 
worrving about winter until vou’ve 
ved through t summer which, in 
New York, is concentrated inferno 
nvlon bodies stuck together—on 
ste ) ments or in the sub 
Where, fortunately, vou cannot 
ec ( oO e propped up 
d glued close to your neighbo 


Now 1 Office 1S p USNEYV situated 
in ir-conditioned  skv-scraper 
building and I could live underground 
indefinite plving between several! 
moxier buildings such as _ the 


THE CITY'S agency 


racket Is SUPPOSE da 


to make 


t 


illustrated by Harold Town 


swankly elegant 620 Fifth Avenue 
and 30 Rockefeller Plaza. Within this 
concourse, I can eat or drink in 
restaurants of every nationality; bank 
if I had anything to put there; buy 
my clothes, drugs, books (though we 
don't read here,) § 
thousand luxuries that vie for the 
working girl’s salary. 


luggage, and a 


What I am doing here at present iS 
purely irrelevant, for my job like 
most, 1s probably purely temporary 
It yet. Anyway, It 


frequently takes me out of my cool 


only I don’t know 


quarters into the horrible ham 
burger heaven honkytonk section of 
Broadway. Whatever vou're doing 


here, whether vou ride to work from 
the St. Regis, handed into a taxi by 
the doorman, or sweat it out in the 


subwav, vou’re going to take a cer- 


tain amount of pushing around 





job-hunting almost painless. 


’ , 
fogetner in Nenu 


On the other hand, when you ast 6 
expect it, people are polite. Sinc 
one seems to know what the othe 
low is talking about, much less 
to him, they all pull together 
iblv well. 

But don’t let any of this 
down. Suppose you do lose you 
somebody else is alwavs being 
and you can get his, and it’s 
fun. Also, really exciting for vol 
This someone. 


wants vou to 


meet someone. 
vou do, usualls 
him get a job or make a touct 


the subtler. this isn’t clear 
first approach. 
Always the Radio 

Life is beautiful here. Wor 


girls have Saturday and Sunda 

in which to get their clothes \ . 
figure in better shape for 

things. And to prove I’m no old 
puss, like all my friends I’m alread 
dreaming ot a_ better 
apartment, a better mink and a i 
ter man. But just in case there st 

be any 
should depart 
nounced as I came, 


job, a 5 


snag in this sequence 
as quietly and 


T can always A 


tle for one of those cute little 
beaver hats 
Of course I never do, but a ( 


should get lonely or 

can console myself with the fact 

there are more Irish people in ° ) 

York than in Dublin,’ more It 

than in Naples, and more Can 

than in Montreal. N 
Then, always” the 

which has just informed me 

“When You're in Love. There's 5 

shine for Twenty-four Hours a D 

so mavbe this blue moment is 

mistake. But then, if I were a ¢ 

could join the Meatcutters’ Unik 

Brooklvn and have a better job 

New York’s like that 


desponde: 


there's 


away 


Bounty 


But before I can consider this 
sibility, there’s the Kate Smith ¢ 
away Show where a man has just 
a thousand dollars, a Kelvinator 
some air-conditioning thrown in 
he had to do was know the n 
ing of H. M. S. Naturally, I'm « 
pointed that it is not me being 
moned to receive their bounty 
hold my breath while the | 
fumbles 

But now comes the $18,000 
pot and the question is, “Does 
ada or the United States occupy n ore 
territory?” & 

Well, I know before this poor « 14P S 
opens his mouth, he’s a gone y00n ( 
and it makes me very sad for he as forty-s 
just muffed it! Seen f 





—~CPR 
{. STARK returns to Montreal. 


AFF: 
Leading Lady 


VIONTREAL WOMEN’S Svm- 
Orchestra started its ninth sea- 
under the baton of 


Oct: “ES, 
Stark, permanent conductor of 
ychestra since its foundation. 

\fiss Stark has just returned from a 
to Europe in time for in- 

e rehearsals. It was her first 

led tour, and after making her 
xean debut in Switzerland, she 

ed England, France, Austria and 
soth as violinist and conductor. 
{dition to concerts, Miss Stark 
eard in solo broadcasts on sev- 

of the chief radio svstems in 


yo 


a e of the five women delegates to 
ommonwealth Relations Confer- 
Which recently met at Bigwin 

Ont.. was Mrs. Erwin Schuller of 
iesburg, better Known to Cana- 
is Mary Craig McGeachy. A 

W Who of the delegates gives an 
ssive list of posts she has held 
1930. “Now I’m a wife,” Mrs. 

S er said, “but I am still interested 


ld affairs.” 


& Donalda Huggins of Winnipeg, 
‘cently became a diplomat of 
\merican Board of Anaesthesi- 

S visiting medical centres in 
ind England. 


s Mabel F. Timlin of the De- 
nt of Economics, University of 
y chewan, has prepared a report 
studied by government offi- 
on Canada’s absorptive capa- 
population and its effect on 

sperity of our country. 


4 e Victoria Toastmistress Club, 
President Mrs. Marjorie Nay- 
n the chair, starts its sixth year. 
Club, first of its kind to be or- 
d in the British Empire, pro- 
the art of public speaking and 


le international Affiliation of 


S ind Advertising Clubs (U.S. and 
Canada) has been in existence for 
forty-seven years and has only now 
seen’ tit to elect a woman vice-presi- 
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5 
Hizabeth Arden 
introduces the new 
and wtlerly different 
eye make-up pencil 
5 the only eye peneil 
with the perpetual point 
EYE-STOPPER .. . the perfect make-up pencil to make your eyes 
seem wider, brighter, lovelier, by the delicate underlining of eyebrows 
and evelashes. Now ... for the first time, vour evebrows can be 
etched in perfectly ... yet softly and almost imperceptibly. 
EYE-STOPPER maintains a pin- Start using EYE-STOPPER today for 
point tip! perfect eye make-up. Crayons come in 
EYE-STOPPER carries its own — black, dark brown, light brown, blue 
built-in sharpenet! ! 
; EYE-STOPPER ...ineluding 2 
Everlasting as a yeowe ler’s plece... refills—3.50 
with its eolden banded case! 
SIMPSON'S, TORONTO ; 
1602 And at Smartest Shops in Every Town \ 
dent. She is Elsie Barron, President as head of some 7,000 Ontario nurses, now. The marriage has just been an- 
of the Women’s Advertising Club ot carries with it membership on_ the nounced by Actor Price. Second mar- ; 
Toronto. Board of Directors of the Canadian tiage tor both of them F 


@ Named President of the Registered 
Nurses’ Association of Ontario is Miss 
Rahno M. Beamish, Administrator of 
Sarnia General Hospital. The office, 


Nurses’ Association. 


@ On tour of the Maritimes and New- { 
foundland is Mrs. D. E. S. Wishart, 

Chief Commissioner of the Canadian 

Girl Guides’ Association. 


@ Mrs. Mary Grant of Vancouver, 
screen costume designer, has been 
Mrs. Vincent Price for several months 
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Personalities: 
The [TRO THorks Agaimst Time 
by Michael Barkway 
YOU CAN, OF COURSE, make the what governments almost 
whole thing impersonal and remote by do, and that is what most of 





putting it in quotation marks and call are secure and snug and comfortable 

f : = ee ~ ° . 

ing it “the refugee problem That ts also manage to do. It makes life easier. 
/ 
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CARRIER 


‘« Communicat 
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@ For every application in radio 


inevitably 
us who 


SINGLE SIDE BAND RADIO 


It accounts for the fact that the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, which 
has been trying to look after some of 
the refugees of the second world war, 
has been told to wind up its work by 
the end of next June, though it still 
had at June, 1949, 692,000 human 


souls under its care, of whom 418,000 
were being maintained by it. 

To a band of devoted people from 
many nations who are in close touch 
refugees the 


with these detachment, 
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EMERGENCY SERVICE 


@ For expert engineering and installation 


@ For service and quality 


LOOK TO 


Northern Electric 


COMPANY LIMITED 
26 DISTRIBUTING HOUSES ACROSS CANADA 


1049-1} 


which the rest of us can assume, the 
impersonality of a mere problem, js 
quite impossible. And among them js 
a Canadian woman who brings (an. 
ada more credit abroad than mos! of 
us deserve. 

Her hair is gray. Her eyes are a 
kindly deep brown. Every line of her 
face is marked with determination and 
vigor. She graduated from the Univer. 
sity of Alberta in L924, but she strikes 
you as a young woman, brisk and eff. 
cient and gentle at the same time 

Miss Marjorie Bradford started her 
pioneering at the age of eight when 
she went with her parents up to the 
then quite undeveloped Peace River 
country. For six years she ran vild 
—no schooling, mails once every tiree 
months. At the age of 14 she had 
catch up, and went through five or 
six grades in eighteen months, ready 
to enter high school at Saskatoon 
due course she graduated from Ed- 
monton with a BSc in mathematics, 
and was appointed immediatel 
assistant secretary of an organiz. 101 
which was then called the Social Sery- 
ice Council of Canada. 

This work brought her to Toront 
for four years. Then she moved t 
Montreal to be secretary of the Mont 
Council of Social Agencies. |r 
1934 her sphere widened again 
she moved to Ottawa as assistant t 
Dr. Charlotte Whitton, Director ot 
Canadian Welfare Council. The vea 
1939 brought a new challenge 
Miss Bradford moved to Vancouy 
Executive Director of the Vanco 
Welfare Council. 


real 


Remote From the Normal 


Since 1944 she has been in Europe 

with two brief breaks. In 1947 
flew from Germany for a twelve-daj 
leave which was an experience alr 
more difficult than rewarding. In thos 
early postwar davs any flight 
Europe to North America was 
frightening experience, not because of 
the journey but because of the con 
trast between the easy ‘prosperity. the 
physical and mental “normality”, o! 
North America and the wearing 
terity, the physical and mental sti 
of postwar Europe. 

Miss Bradford came from the worst 
conditions there were in Europe, tron 
the horrors and tragedies of the “DP 
camps. The twelve day respite in Can 
ada was like days behind the loo 
glass. This summer again she 
back for a leave, but it was fo 
month, and the contrast was less mark 
ed and less frightening, betweer 
comfortable apartment she now 
on the Route de Florissant, Ge 
and her mother’s home in Vancouver 
The main trouble was that she t 
it hard to do anything but sleep 

You might think that it would 
relief to look forward to release ‘ron 
the harrowing and exacting job with 
the International Refugee Org: 
tion in Europe and to a happy retut 
to Canada. Naturally I asked Miss 
Bradford what she expected to di 
when IRO stops (not, alas, finises 
its work next year. “Oh, I’m coming 
home,” she said rather wearily. * Bul 
you know, in this sort of work vo 
don’t make plans ahead. You arc av 
fully remote from the normal ti ings 


=— 2 


of home.” 
Miss Bradford’s work is to coordi 
liaison 


nate and maintain with the 
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—Capital Press 


MARJORIE BRADFORD 


voluntary organizations from 
countries who are helping the 
pean refugees. She is called Chief 
ie Division of Voluntary Services. 
i the only thing she wants to talk 
it are the refugees. Not about her 
k. but about those unfortunate, 
nal, healthy (most of them) hu- 
beings, who, through no fault of 
own, have finished one life and 
only hope to start another if they 
vet resettled in a new country. 
Ottawa or Moose Jaw or Saint 
1 were to be wiped out by an 
thquake the survivors, herded into 
ips and fed by a communal organi- 
on, would be very like the Euro- 
n refugees. 
\nd if some supercilious European, 
templating the refugees of Ottawa 
Moose Jaw or Saint John were to 
“What kind of people are they?” 
t answer would you give? That 
the answer which the people who 
rk with the European refugees want 
rive — but generally don’t — to 
ercilious Canadians who ask what 
1 of people they are. 
\liss Bradford, who is far too con- 
rate to give rude answers, is feeling 
sense of desperate urgency about 
e last nine months, which is all the 
governments have given the IRO 
ry to finish its job. Of more than 
5,000 people who have gone to 
) for help almost half have already 
1 resettled either in their own 
itry Or in a new country. Canada 
tiven new homes to nearly 68,000, 
ddition to the other thousands of 
ypeans who did not come under 
but were found homes by other 
nizations. 


ring Out 


it the group resettlement, which 
enabled batches of workers to 
out to guaranteed jobs and bring 
families after them, is now peter- 
ut, and IRO faces the more diffi- 
job of finding a niche for each 


idual or family separately. They 
ve, these people who have seen 
worked with the refugees, that 


v of them would be extremely wel- 
e if only the right Canadians knew 
they were. 

here was the factory in Alberta 
h makes orthopedic shoes and 
d not find anywhere the skilled 
it needed. Through IRO it found 
orthopedic shoemakers in Europe, 
ily skilled, good workmen; and 
ticularly in need of help because 


they were both themselves wearers of 
orthopedic shoes—a handicap which 
might have made them difficult to 
settle. 

Or there was the village in Saskatch- 
ewan which wanted a piano teacher 
and couldn't seem to keep one. 
Through IRO they found a skilled 
European musician who loved the 
little prairie village as much as it loved 
him. 

There are lots of such cases, and, 
says Miss Bradford, there must be 
hundreds more where the Canadian 
vacancy and the European refugee fit 
each other exactly. If only they can 
be brought together. 

“Tell Canadians,” said Miss Brad- 
ford, “that whatever kind of job they 
want filled—literally any job—we can 
find the person qualified to do it. Tell 
them to write to the IRO Ottawa 
office, 95 Rideau Street, Ottawa. Tel! 
them to specify exactly what they 
want, all the conditions they want to 
make, and we'll search the rolls in 


Europe until we find the right people. 
And if any Canadian can sponsor a 
whole family, he will be doubly 
blessed.” 

“But we must move quickly,” she 





34 King Street W., Toronto 


READY TO SERVE YOU... 


With professional skill in the 
following capacities — 


e Executor and Trustee 

e Transfer Agent and Registrar 

e Real Estate Management, 
Sales and Rentals 

e Investment Management 

e Collection Agent 

e Savings Department 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


WA. 7681 — 388 St. Jomes St. W., Montreal, HA. 5166 
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added with that sense of urgent deter- 
mination which characterizes all her 
movements. “This all takes a little 
time. And we've only got till the end 
of June.” 











Canada Life Executive Promotions 





W. J. BEATTIE 


J. G. BEATTY, F.1.A., F.S.A. 


Announcement has been made by The Canada Life Assurance Company of the 
W. J. Beattie, formerly Assistant General Manager, becomes a Vice-President; J. G. Beatty, formerly Chief Actuary, 


has been named Vice-President and Chief Actuary; T. H. 


President in charge of Agencies. 









Gooch, formerly, 
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F. A. WADE, C.L.u 
Superintendent ° 7 

Canadian pj 
320 Bay st., 





T. H. GOOCH 


appointment of three Vice-Presidents. 


Director of Agencies, is now Vice- 
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Toronto, Canada | 
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FOOL 
Cider and Spareribs 


teed the 


tans after the 


IF YOU PLAN to 


middle-vout 


young, 


g or elderly 


Saturday football game. the dinner 
fare has to be substantial For any age 
group barbecued foods, and the intor 
nal service which goes with them 
have certain charm (must be the 


t 
tor October weather 


it's best to let the game room and its 
fireplace provide the setting. 

Whatever details you work out to 
suit yourself in serving the following 
menu, be sure to count on eating the 
spareribs out of hand. Provide lots of 
paper serviettes and towels to keep the 
guests hand happy 

Hot Spiced Cider 
Barbecued Spareribs 
Mashed Potatoes, Cheese Crust 


Coleslaw with Boiled Dressing 
Hot Buttered French Bread 
Orange Sherbet 
Plain and Chocolate Iced Doughnuts 


Barbecued Spareribs 


Pressure Cooker Method: 


Heat 2 tbsp. fat in pressure pan. 
For six hungry people cut 4!2 Ibs. 
meaty spareribs into serving pieces, 








You 


banks’”’ 


or hide it in the woodpile, or carry it around. 


CAN still find people who ‘“‘don’t believe in 


.. Who keep their cash in old coffee pots, 


But most folk nowadays keep their money in bank 


accounts. They can get it whenever they want it; 


and they can pay their bills by cheque. Canadians 


have more than seven million such deposit accounts. 


in terms of Canada’s adult population, that makes it 


practically unanimous. 


The banks, in turn, know they must earn this confidence 


by giving vou the best service they know how. 


Today you can take your account to any bank you choose. 


And 


what is in your bank book is strictly between you 


and your bank. It is your own private business. 


SPONSORED 





most folk nowadays 


keep their money in 


bank accounts.” 


BY 


YOUR 







BAN K 


allowiag about 2 
ribs per serving. 
Brown thorough- 
ly on both sides, 
sprinkle with 1% 
tsp. salt and 
freshly ground 
black pepper. 
Slice two peeled 
onions over the 
ribs and add % * 
cup water and 2 
cups barbecue 
sauce. Cover 
cooker, exhaust 
air and bring to 
15 pounds pressure and cook 15 
utes. Reduce pressure slowly. 

If you want to crisp the ribs be 
serving, spread them out on a pan 
pour Over a little of the sauce. | 
under broiler for a few minutes. 
tats trom remaining sauce and 


separatel\ 


To Oven Roast 


Brown ribs cut into serving p 
under broiler in oven 450° Ff 
take about 30 minutes. Arr 


in. baking pans meaty 


will 
side up 
place sliced onions on top. Cover 


barbecue sauce, allowing 3 cups saue 


tor 414 ibs. meat. Bake for | ho 


350° F., basting every 15 minutes 


the sauce 


Barbecue Sauce 


i/3 cup chopped onion 


3 tbsp butter or margarine 


Simmer butter until t 


and then 


onion in 
add 


1 cup ketchup 
cup Water 
1/3 cup lemon juice or vin 
1 tbsp. prepared mustard 
1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauc 
2 thsps. brown or white s 


Simmer, covered for 10 miu 


Yield: 2 cups. 
Keep both ribs and sauce he 
there’s nothing 


the next serving 
unappetizing than a cold rib 
has 


“hard-boiled” 


@ Ihe 


dropped from 
I 


term 
culinary lingo, 


claiiv. When referring to eggs 
whict 
that sti 


“ due to the approved 


now “hard-cooked” 


ies that they reached 
hardness 
rentle cooking rathe 


fast 


t slow 


being boiled at a furiously 


met} j 


[he latter method tends to enc 


dark circles around the volk 


them generally It ca 


ppen to humans. In any 


ougnen 
{ case 


them lengthwise, remove the 
mashed sa 
and then 

These eggs make for very LOC 


eating. 


with 
and 


Sieve and mix 


mavonnaise 


doeuvre or salad 


@ [t's cranberry season 
The Indians used the wild cranb 
for making jelly, as we do, and 
roasted the unripe berries and 
them for a poultice, believing 
would heal wounds. The berries 


sauce 


to be called crane berries because 


were eaten by the long-necked ¢ 
which years ago were numerous « 
banks of the creeks—thus the 
berry derived its name. 
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Brain-Teaser: 


There’s 


ACROSS 
yr yr? (6.2.6 
Ss of paint 





goods 7 
g an English shilling will make 
ich 5) 

t about a strange cult brings 





the fingers, perhaps (4-4 
if he had laryngitis 8 
shy. No haste, sir 


ver an Eastern state 5 
Raschid i € t night 
€ everything except tem}; 
in example 
wo ake dow 





AUTUMN HUES come to the table in purple asters, 


Noth Ing to 
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Thi 
DOWN 
When danger threaten limper I be- 
rhead he bears the 
ferred to an 18’s mode 


these are planted 





offerings 





xy for a Stanley Cup play- 


Edwards are not 





Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
Sir Wil liam Osler 


Ss 
Raf 

10. Rose petal 

11 W I 

1 Ss 





26 a nd 1 “fo mais Turn of 
the screw 

27. Mania 

28. Corner drug store 


DOWN 





golden squash, gray linen. 
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EVERYTHING 
THAT'S 
GOOD 

IN A 

GLOVE 


Dusots 


Suile Consx: 
C00 ohm 


JOAN RIGBY 


54 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Store MI. 4969 — Accessory Dept., MI. 7636 











Oriental Cr 
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Ideal Beauty Salon 


W. 0. WIEGAND 


Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST 
TORONTO HI. 1293 DIPLOMIST 






The cream to use before 
the evening dance. No 
rubbing off--no touching 
up. A trial will convince. 
—. 
\ SS ~ ‘NX ~ 4- 


White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tan 
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the whispering rustle of taffeta, quieted by soft, shirred velvet in this 
season’s imaginative use of fabric in formal frocks. The evening dress 
photographed is representative of many ballroom lovelies now being 


shown at EATON S 





BEAUTY: 


Lightening ; 


A STREAKED BLONDE is bes: 
Ann Dvorak, star of Canadia 
miered Broadway-fare “People 
Us”. “Use a toothbrush and a r 
bleach preparation,” she told S 
DAY NicuT, “and stroke the sc 
through the hair here and there. 
originated in wartime England 
dently the girls felt they had 


something unique to offset grim | 


ity. And the streaked shadin; 
surprisingly natural, giving a 
burned effect. 
Ann _ Dvorak 
bleached her own 
hair this way for 
her new movie 
(“Love Over 
All”) but Mr. 
Goldwyn wanted 
her an_e all-out 
blonde. Miss ~ § 
Dvorak wouldn't 


bleach it all so ANN DVORA 


they compromised 
on a very blonde “ratty old wi 
Another tip she divulged » 
perm your hair piece-meal. 
grows faster in front and at nec 
Have a few curls done at a time 
all-over effect is practically as g 
a full permanent and not as ha 
your hair. 
And for a lovely complexion 
with your hair-do, Ann Dvorak 
cates a triple treatment—soap 





ceenee 
« 


Says : 
pre BR: 
ular : 
UR. : 





cream, steam. Use a soft sponce t 


soap your face well; wring out 
face cloth in hot water and ste 
the soap; smooth in a good face 
and leave it on for as long as px 
steam off with freshly-wrung-o 
wash cloth; pat dry with a 

towel. If you do this in the m« 
do it on arising, then have bre 
and do your make-up later. 

“If you follow this treatm 
often as possible—at least 
times a week,” Miss Dvorak said 
will find a tremendous improy 
in your skin.” She went on to 
the importance of the steamir 
helps to take out lines and wr 
too.” 


@ In Paris they're wearing: 
Turbans made of real hair f¢ 
ning. They don't look like wis 
are like crowns or wreaths of h 
tricately arranged and lacquere: 


Boleros made of flowers. A 
Balmain dress of white lace 
bolero made entirely of Parma 
held snugly to the waist by 
sash of matching velvet ribbon 
runner-up in favor is the san 
worked either in pink roses 
matching ribbon sash, or in 
tiums. Both effective over shee! 
dresses. 


@ Most envied bride of the yea! 
Jimmy Stewart, wore a silve 
afternoon dress of satin. She ¢ 
a loose spray of white orchids 
white prayer book. 


@ That naughty bit of femini 
chemise, is edging its way bac 
fashion. Prompted by the shot 
skirt, often with a deep slash 
the knee, the chemise has reap 
in some of the lush lingerie colle 
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The 





dollar was now going 


Vhat do you mean 
valuated?” M iss A. 
indignantly, “The Ca- 





Pot of Gold Program 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


A PITY the Washington 
omic Conference had to hap- 
during the canning season,” 
A. said. “I had a perfectly sim- 
solution all worked out but I 
right in the middle of my 
to piccalilli when the an- 
cement came; and of course 
he time the British Govern- 

had devaluated the pound it 
too late to do anything about 
Vhat was your solution?” I 
Vhy for the American Govern- 
to devaluate the dollar,” Miss 
iid. “That would have been 
bliging thing to do, especially 

British delegation were there 
cir guests. As it was they didn’t 

even a decent pretence at it.” 
e picked up a paper table nap- 
nd polished her glasses with a 

Then she put the napkin in 
ip and her glasses on her nose. 
| then they had to go 
devaluate the Cana- 
dollar!” she said. “I’d 
had a lot more re- 

for our Canadian 
omists if they’d simply 
ip and announced that 


worth a dollar and 
cents.” 
shook my head. “It 
vervaluated already.” 


in dollar has been un- 
luated for years, and person- 
I'm sick and tired of it. I'd 
dollar 1 could send to my 
niece in Rochester without 
g her write back and ask what 
ipposed to be for. What I 
is a Canadian dollar that can 
\vwhere and be accepted by 
best people.” 


finished her tomato juice. 
's why I am strongly in favor 
$1.10 Canadian dollar, ” she 
[hink of all our bright young 
sity graduates who are al- 
veing drained off to the States 
e American dollar. They'd 
ight here in Canada if we 
the Canadian dollar worth- 
. | thought I ordered Sal- 
yeallop.” 
is is Salmon Scallop,” the 
‘ss said and put the plate 
and went away. 
esh thing,” Miss A. said, and 
glumly at her plate. Then 
ent on. “I hope I’m not being 
tive but I must say it would 
elief to hear Americans com- 
that all the young American 
was being drained across the 
dian border and that Ameri- 
-1vilization was in grave dan- 





ger of being absorbed by the great 
country to the North. It would be 
a welcome change, I must admit, 
to hear that Washington was wor- 
ried and that great Canadian in- 
dustrialists were already moving 
into American territory because of 
the U.S. ban on Canadian imports.” 

“They’d move into American 
territory all right,” I said, “You’d 
probably find ‘them sitting on the 
platform at Blackwater ‘Junction 
trying to sell native blankets and 
beaded moccasins to American 
tourists.” 


“THERE you go, over-simplifying 
as usual,” Miss A. said crossly. She 
turned over her salmon scallop 
with her fork. “Probably just dog- 
fish touched up with cochineal,” 
she said, and pushed her plate 
aside. I could see she was upset. 
“Obviously the only thing to be 
done is for the United States to re- 
distribute her gold re- 
serve,” she said presently. 

“It wouldn't be any 
use,” I said. “Everybody 
would still want American 
imports. First they’d pay 
in American dollars, then 
they'd pay in credit, then 
they ‘d draw on our gold 
reserve and presently all 
the gold would be right 

back in Fort Knox.” 

“In that case they'll just 
have to start a continuous 
give-away program, ” Miss 
A. said. Her eyes bright- 
ened at the thought. “They could 
hold it every W eines iy evening at 
nine o'clock in the Assembly Hall 
of the United Nations with all rep- 
resentatives participating.” 


“WITH the United States acting 
as sponsor.” I said, catching her 
enthusiasm, “advertising American 


refrigerators, American television, 
American democracy—” 

“And blocks of gold reserve as 
cash- prizes! ” cried Miss A. “They 
could build up the pot on the 
double-or-nothing basis. Then when 
it got really big they could ask 
Mr. Vishinsky who passed the 
31st veto barring the Kingdom of 
Nepal from the United Nations, or 
what country was plotting the as- 
sassination of Marshall Tito. He’d 
have to answer this time, or else 
forfeit the pot to the Yugoslav 
delegate!” 

She got up hurriedly. “Do you 
mind if I rush off, I’ve got a lot of 
details to work out,’ ’ she said. “You 
look after the check, I'll pay next 
time. And you might mention at 
the desk that the Salmon Scallop 
was so devaluated it was practically 
uneatable.” 
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AN EIGHT FOOT HEDGE IN FOUR YEARS 


The most hedge for your money. 
Withstands drought but dislikes shade. 
More popular every year. 


Each per 5 Each per 25 Distance 


or more or more Apart 
15-18 inches .................... $ .40 $ .35 18 ins. 
18-24 inches .............. os 45 .40 18 ins. 
ye itiéasen! 7* da 45 18 ins. 
SUE” > swadeansdemisehiownes 70 .60 2 ft. 


Our ‘49 illustrated CATALOGUE free on request. 


“SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


LIMITED 





Head Office: 
4 St. Thomas St., Toronte 5 


Sales Stations: 

1870 Yonge St. lat Chaplin Cres.) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. lat Bloor St.) Toronto 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Nurseries: 
Sheridan and Clarkson, Ont. 





GRAND 
PIANOS 


3 — Steinway 
1—Knabe 
1—Mason & Hamlin 





Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap is 
solid, hard, dry throughout. 
choice of famous fragrances. 


PAUL HAHN &Q@ 
22 Bloor St. E. ROGER & GALLET 


TORONTO, ONT. PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 


WE RENT, TUNE, REPAIR, 
REFINISH ANS REMODEL 


In a 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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BELL TELETYPE 


| 
| 
FLASHES IT INSTANTLY, EXACTLY / 


SEER Bi i atc 


Wi 
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by Phili 


SASKATI 
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7 wpe oy SST ae Benne 


hee 


If your business has branches 


or departments in different 
locations, Oo will ant to EF { 1 
alec elton WHEN time means money, where Oil in 
check on the advantages of 5 : 
Bell Teletype. Complete ? delivery dates are important, BELL TELETYPE ( 
information IS aS near as your = . . " m petre if 

tclaplione: Call yout Telephone is the modern, efficient link between the c 

Business Office and ask for < ; . ° ‘ . Prese 

; a ac hiv agus units of an organization. It’s the modern, p 
He eletype expert to : 
visit you. He'll be glad to fast, sure, printed communications service. BS the rm 


explain how Teletype can 


serve your business and to 


§ T: rl : . : 
i With TELETYPE installed, serviced smaller | 


irrange for a demonstration 





and maintained by Bell personnel — mate 


Canada’s communications experts — all messages a 
BELL aaa are carried over telephone lines 95° a ot 
: = ; ; : : : ‘ pire 
TELETYPE K ; of which are in cables, safer from interruptions, Bd ies) 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Agents for the North American Telegraph Company 
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NIGHT 


Business Front 


Will Saskatchewan Repeat 
Alberta Oil Successes? 


Search Involving Big Capital 
Intensifying in More 


Favorable Political Climate 


by Philip V. Wade 


SASKATCHEWAN, granary of Can- 


ada and virtually a one-economy 
con nt, has suddenly blossomed 
witt troleum activity of the greatest 


to the entire Canadian eco- 

: non tabric. 
Expanding eastward from the 
proven oilfields of Alberta, the hunt 
is embracing almost every section of 


the big wheat-growing province and 
the search in this Socialist sector gives 
strong hope that additional petroleum 
reserves may be discovered to aug- 
ment the Alberta wells. 


Oi! in any quantity in Saskatchewan 
would go a long way towards making 


Canada relatively self-sufficient in her 
petroleum requirements and that ts 
one the long-range goals of the 
present Saskatchewan operation. 
Participating in this oil play, one 


Seidom, equalled anywhere, are many 
of the major American and Canadian 


Interests, together with a host of 
sma U.S. and Canadian independ- 
ents cording to most reliable esti- 


Mates more than 70 million acres of 
Crow id freehold lands are involved, 


an arc. encompassing almost all of the 
soutt part ot the province. This 
tremendous acreage—almost an em- 
pire now experiencing extensive 
and nsive exploration, preliminary 
to ac test-drilling. 


Heav, Oil Proven 


Bev use the light oil search in Sas- 
Katcho \an is still in its initial stage— 
the block, heavy oil field is already 
Proves —it_ is impossible to gauge, 
With V accuracy, its dollars and 
Cents Jimensions. All that can be said 
WS thar the operation involves many 
Millions of dollars in “risk” and “ven- 
dure” capital, and if current explora- 
Hon \ successful it will involve many 





more millions in “investment” capital 

What is happening in this CCF- 
controlled realm is obviously tar be- 
vond the scope of Canadian finance, 
equipment and technical “know-how”, 
and this has inevitably brought Amer- 
ican participants to the forefront. 

The big four of the U.S. groups are 
Tidewater Associated of New York, 
representing six separate American oil 
interests—Sohio (Standard of Ohio), 
also representing a syndicate of six; 
Husky Oil and Phillips Petroleum, in 
partnership, and the Shell Oil Com- 
pany. Together these four concerns 
hold exploration permits and drilling 
leases On approximately 20 million 
acres of crown lands, in addition to 
several million acres of freehold land 


also under lease 


Canadian Firms 


Major Canadian firms engaged in 
the Saskatchewan petroleum search 
are Imperial Oil Limited and British- 
American Oil Limited, both said to 
have extensive freehold leases. Also 
involved are Superior Oil of Canada, 
Royalite, Albercan, Central Leduc 
Pacific Petroleums, Western Prairie 
Exploration Company, Hudson Bay 
Oil and Gas, Battleford Petroleum, 
and others, most of which have crown 
and freehold lands under permit and 
lease. 

Large independent 
clude W. H. Riddle, Texas oilman, J. 
L. Graham and Toronto associates 
and B. F. Lundy and Vancouver asso- 
clates. 

Some idea of the capital outlay 
involved can be gained in considering 
a recent agreement between the 
Saskatchewan. Government and Tide- 
American 


operators in- 


water Associated. The 
syndicate has undertaken a five-year 
$9,500,000 exploration program on 
the more than 9 million acres it holds 
under crown permit. The project calls 
for aero-magnetic surveys which re- 
sponsible quarters estimate cost about 
$35,000 monthly for each operating 


unit. 
Sohio Petroleums and its associates 


are financing exploration work by at 
least six geophysical parties, and most 
of the other companies are either 
conducting, or preparing to operate, 
expensive surveys, involving gravity- 
meter, magnetometer, seismograph 
and other geological methods. 

What are the general prospects of 
finding abundant light oil reserves in 
Saskatchewan? Oilmen consider the 
odds favorable. Preliminary findings 
during the last few months have been 
termed “promising” and “encourag- 
ing”. At the same time it is readily 
admitted that significant discoveries 
are not immediately at hand and that 
lengthy exploration and _test-drilling 
will be necessary before any major 
field can be anticipated. The oilmen, 
mindful of disappointments, also em- 
phasize that test-drilling operations 
almost always bring in more dry holes 
than producing wells. 


What About Socialism? 


What must be stressed is that it is 
still too early to hazard anything but 
very generalized predictions about 
Saskatchewan's future as a light oil 
producing province and its probable 
new contribution to the Canadian 
economy. 

What is behind this ambitious oil 
search, this large-scale invasion of 
“risk” capital into a province governed 
xv a CCF administration which, unti! 
recently at least, did little to encourage 
orivate development of Saskatchewan 
natural resources? 

Perhaps the chief reason for the oil 
hunt is the “more sympathetic” poli- 
tical climate in the prevince, evidenced 
by the Government's declared inten- 
tion to assist and encourage develop- 
ment of mineral and petroleum re- 
sources. This changed attitude towards 
capital coincided with the beginning 
of the CCF regime’s second term in 
office. From 1944 to 1948 Saskatch- 
ewan was an isolated island. Mining 
and petroleum interests regarded the 
left-wing administration as “uncer- 
tain”, if not openly hostile. But fol- 
lowing the 1948 election, which saw 
the CCF majority sharply reduced 
and indicated that agricultural Sas- 
katchewan was not ready for extreme 
ventures, the Government became 
conciliatory, and a softer attitude was 
at once apparent. 

Then early this year Premier T. ¢ 
Douglas, as shrewd and aware of 
shifting sands as any politician in 
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Canada, precipitated himself into the 
picture. He is said to have commu- 
nicated personally with leading petro- 
leum and mineral interests, offering 
an olive branch and assurances of 
security for work undertaken. The 
province not only wanted private 
capital, it was anxious to get it. Crux 
of a letter written by the Premier was 
a “firm undertaking” on behalf of his 
Government that “no steps will be 
taken to expropriate or socialize the 
mining and petroleum industry”. In a 





—Toronto Star 


PREMIER DOUGLAS: from the 


CCF—an olive branch for capitalism. 
t 


public speech, given great promin- 
ence in the press, he gave the same 
assurances 

Several concerns were already tak- 
ing out oil permits, and Premier Doug- 
las’s assurances brought a flood of 
applications. The oil play in Saskatch- 
ewan was on in earnest, and by late 
summer almost all available oil acre- 
age in the Saskatchewan plains was 
under permit and lease 

The spectacular oil discoveries in 
\lberta’s Leduc-Redwater-Woodbend 


fields undoubtedly were a contributing 
factor to the frenzied search, but back 
of it all was a confidence, expressed 
by several petroleum experts, that the 
huge prairie wheatfields had the same 
sedimentary 


basin as Alberta. The 
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Do YOU want 
to know more about 


these Questions ? 


Why was the pound devatuated 7 
What does devaluation accomplish 7 


What does sterling devaluation 
mean to Canada 7 


If you are interested in these ques- 
tions, you will want to read The 
Bank of Nova Scotia’s September 
Monthly Review on the devaluation 


of the pound. 


Issued each month, and available 
on request, the Bank’s Monthly 
Review is a concise and readable 
report on some phase of business or 
finance as seen from the Canadian 


point of view. 


To obtain your free copy merely 
write to: The General Manager’s 
Office, The Bank of Nova Scotia, 


Toronto, or ask for it at your nearest 


branch of the Bank. 


—_ 


THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Over 350 Branches in Canada and Abroad 


Alberta finds focussed continent-wide 

attention on the oil potentialities of 

Saskatchewan, situated right next door 

and obviously part of the same for- 
mation. 

Despite temporary production pro- 
rationing, cut-backs, and lack of mar- 
keting outlets, Canada still falls far 
short of producing her oil needs. Until 
a few years ago this nation imported 
more than 90 per cent of its oil and 
while the picture is rapidly improving, 
imports are still about two-thirds of 
requirements. Light crude from Alber- 
ta is now sufficient for prairie needs 
and the long Imperial Oil pipeline to 
Wisconsin, via Regina, will stimulate 
Alberta production and reduce im- 
ports, but the general structure is still 
unsatisfactory from the national angle. 

Some of the drilling in Saskatch- 
ewan is undoubtedly protective, that is 
participants feel compelled to seek oil 
to “cover” their shareholders should 
competitors make important strikes, 
but in the main the work has been 
undertaken in the firm conviction that 
Saskatchewan is underlain with the 
same productive coral-reef strata 
which produced the wealthy Leduc 
field. 


Regulations 


Saskatchewan authorities contend 
that their regulations on crown lands 
are the simplest, most comprehensive 
in Canada. They contain provisions 
for the crown retaining acreage equi- 
valent to 25 per cent within the boun- 
daries of all crown areas under 
geological, geophysical and subsurface 
permits. Crown royalty in the event 
of production is five per cent of the 
sales value in the case of natural gas; 
5 to 15 per cent in the case of oil 
production, depending on the ability 
of the particular wells. The Govern- 
ment is also entitled to order oil 
deliveries in lieu of cash royalty pay- 
ments. Term of crown leases is 21 
years, renewable for 21 years on 
fulfilment of all conditions. A clause 
gives the Government the right to 
assume “absolute possession and con- 
trol” of producing wells whenever it 
may be considered ‘ “necessary or ad- 
visable” but there is also provision for 
compensation and arbitration in these 
cases. 

Aside from these hopes for eventual 
light oil discoveries, Saskatchewan is 
already an important producer of 
heavy “black oil” crude. The Lloyd- 
minster field, straddling the Saskatch- 
ewan-Alberta border with the majority 
of the wells in Saskatchewan, has since 
1939 produced 3,800,000 barrels of 
asphaltic crude. It is the largest black 
oil area on the North American con- 
tinent and its extent is steadily expand- 
ing. Lloydminster crude, besides being 
used in numerous asphalt products, is 
also marketed as an industrial and 
home furnace fuel. 

Light oil may not be pouring out 
of wheat fields in Saskatchewan in 
the next few months, it may never be 
found in paying quantity, but if all 
hopes prove futile, it most certainly 
will not be for lack of competent 
research. Nor will it be traceable to 
the CCF Government which certainly 
swallowed most of its “production for 
use” platform in its efforts to garner 
in some of the dollars now making 
Alberta so wealthy. 
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AS YOU g9 


A small sum saved from each 
pay envelope amounts in time 
to a fund that enables you to 
do things. It’s regular saving— 
more than bow much—that 
counts. Canada Permanent pays 
you 2% ON SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
8-8 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 


WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of thirty cents (30c) per share 
has been declared on the no par volue 
common shares of the Company for 4 
the quarter ending September 30, 
1949, payable November 25 to share- 5 
holders of record October 18, 1949 
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Tough Guy With a Heart 


by cordon McCaffrey 


WH: \ the appointment of Donald 


Gi ) as President of the Canadian 
Ni i| Railways was announced in 
the ouse of Commons, Donald 
Fle x (PC, Toronto Eglinton), 
yoic. | two objections that must have 


bee the minds of many. 


ile Gordon is a man of abil- 


ity vigor,” Fleming said, “the fact 
ren that violence has been done 
to ar important principle—that faith- 
ful ice should be rewarded by pro- 
mot ’ And further: “Mr. Gordon 
has experience in railroading— 
some!ning that one can’t pick up in a 
few ynths.” 


[ho critics might have had a good 
arg it if they had been talking 


rabout anybody but Donald Gordon. 


Ware 


ere add 





The, sere ignoring all the things they 
had rned about him while he was 
Chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 





DONALD GORDON 


I Government, which is respon- 


sib the people for the efficient 
oper. on of the publicly-owned rail- 
wa\s has chosen a man who was giv- 
en » of Canada’s toughest and 
me t jobs—price control and for- 
eign xchange control. Gordon had 
no yerience in either; he was 
supremely successful in both. 

G. don gives the credit to the men 
he uaded to take leave of absence 
from executive jobs in private indus- 
try ‘just five or six weeks”. (Most 
ol 1 stayed two or three years). 
Spe’ ng to his wartime associates at 
ab. juet in his honor in 1947, he 


said “Sure I did a good job... I 


cout long have travelled in the 
com, iny of the working force of the 
price. board if I hadn’t. Teamwork 


EP did the job.” 
i 


Wole he has a long-run plan of 


Operation, Gordon listens to advice 
and suggestions from his teammates. 
At beginning of price control and 
Fationing, it was essential to win the 


Brains, Brawn, and Jokes 


Make Former Prices Czar 


The Right Man For A Big Job 


co-operation of housewives. The in- 
formation division suggested the soap- 
opera type of radio program as a use- 
ful medium. Gordon was not enthus- 
iastic, but told them to go ahead with 
a trial series. 7 

His immediate reaction to the first 
program (of Soldier's Wife) was: 

‘My God, we'll have to stop that.” 
The second day he listened again (he 
was home with influenza) and by the 
fifth he “was just like the housewife. 
I couldn’t wait to hear the next epi- 
sode.” 

Gordon won public support by his 
own blunt tough attitude. He told a 
group of editors and publishers early 
in the war: “There is no place in this 
plan for pussyfooting or half-way 
measures. We are resolved to stop 
prices increases. We are going to hew 
to that line without deviation.” 

Knowing they were getting equal 
and fair treatment, Canadians did co- 


operate. “Of course,” admits a form- 
er WPTBer, “we made Gordon look 
a lot tougher than he really is.” 
He Likes Jokes 

The first thing you notice about 
him is his massive size—big hands, 
big head, big chest, big feet. Just as 


large are his heart 

tell 

on himself. 
Given a car by 


and his laugh. He 
loves to stories, especially jokes 
his fond associates 
as the Board breaking up, he 
joked: “They toid me a few weeks 
ago that retaining the ceiling on cars 
was curbing production. I had no idea 
that as soon as we took it off they 
would start giving cars away.” 
During the war Gordon used to say 
that the WPTB, which had no experi- 
ence to guide it, would “meet each 
situation with spontaneous ingenuity. 
One situation not contempl: ated was 
the complication of a St. Andrew’s 


Was 


Day falling on Meatless Tuesday. 
Haggis, traditional Scottish dish, con- 
tains meat. How would the Board 


brave the storm of abuse that would 
surely (by telegram) 
from all Scottish communities? 

The Board—with spontaneous in- 
genuity—decided to let the Scots have 
their haggis, and published a recipe of 
a distasteful concoction containing 
sheeps’ stomachs, hearts, livers, lungs 
and hoofs. 

“Ah exception could be made for 
haggis, many Scotsmen 
contend it is a hardship to eat it as it 
is a hardship to go without it.” 

Non-Scots busy laughing 
that none of them thought of protest- 
ing against the official discrimination 
in favor of the Scots. The incident 
also provided an element ot comic 
relief in a long dreary tragedy. 

Gordon’s first reaction to the new 


descend collect 


because as 


were so 


job was: “I'd be a fool to take it, but 
I'll give it a try anyway.” Our guess 
is that railwaymen are going to like 


working with him and that Canadians 
are going to like travelling on his rail- 
way. 


PERHAPS you've been looking at 
the big strikes and threats of strikes 
by U.S. labor and thinking that 
they're no particular concern of 
ours. If so, brother, you’re wrong. 
They concern us a lot, and not only 
they result in cutting off 
supplies of materials needed to keep 
our industries going. For us as well 
as for the United States, they con- 
stitute a new drive in labor’s war 
for a permanently larger share ot 
the fruits of production. 

Labor's strategists have tempo- 
rarily switched the main objective 
from direct pay increases to em- 
ployer-financed retirement pensions 
and other security benefits, and the 
productive system — or rather the 
system of distribution of what is 
produced — is thereby being sub- 
jected to new pressures which may 
have important economic results 
for everyone. 

Undeniably, retirement pensions 
are nice things to have, and there 
is no good reason why factory 
workers should not enjoy them as 
well as company executives and 
white-collar employees. In fact, the 
desirability of worker retirement 
pensions is now generally admitted 
by employers, and many of the 
larger U.S. firms now have them, 
and some, though fewer, Canadian 

Labor has suddenly become se- 
curity-minded above all else, and 
demands retirement pensions; since 
workers don’t want their take-home 
pay reduced, the aim is to have 
employers pay the whole cost. Of 
course the companies would have 
to pass the large or 
small, along to the consumers of 
their products in higher prices, and 
it might be argued, therefore, that 
it makes no difference to them 
whether employees contribute or do 
not contribute to the cost of provid- 
ing their own pensions. (That is, 
contribute directly. As consumers, 
they pay all the including 
pensions if any, that enter into the 
prices of the goods they buy.) 


because 


added cost, 


costs, 


Employer Opposition 


BUT EMPLOYERS greatly dislike 
non-contributory pension plans. 
One reason is that the additional 


cost to the company, which has to 
be recovered from consumers, may 
make the price of its product so 
high as to diminish sales; automo- 
bile manufacturers, for example, 
despite their capacity sales in re- 
cent years, are very worried about 
the reduction of their potential 
market by high prices. Another rea- 
son is the belief that the worker 
would be more likely to work well 
if he contributed himself to his re- 
tirement fund. 

If the striking U.S. steelworkers 
getting a wholly em- 
ployer-financed pension scheme, 
workers elsewhere will be stimulat- 
ed to try to do likewise, and soon. 


succeed in 


. 
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business angle 


A New Drive for Pensions 
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In fact, 1950 is already decided 
upon as the pension-drive year, for 
Canada as well as the U.S 
fewer 


Because 
pension plans are now in 
existence in Canada, the impending 
drive will make a bigger impact 
here than it would otherwise. 


Move Against Ford? 


WHILE the main campaign will 
apparently not be launched until 
next spring, it may be preceded by 


a move this fall against Ford of 
Canada. The interesting situation 


here is that Walter Reuther prom- 
ised the Canadian company ’s em- 
ployees that a settlement with the 
parent Ford on the pensions issue 
would take care of them too, but 
apparently this commitment was 
overlooked in the signing with De- 
troit Ford. The idea is that Reu- 
ther’s pledge would obligate him to 
aid the Canadian union in every 
possible way. Then, after Ford of 
Canada, the Canadian auto workers 
would go after General Motors and 
Chrysler. And other unions would 
move. If several big firms accepted 
the principle of wholly company- 
financed pension plans, it would 
become more difficult for other 
firms to stand against them. 

Of course the impending drive 
for pensions could be hit by a pro- 
nounced downturn in the volume of 
general business activity and em- 
ployment If unemployment rose 
sharply for any reason, such as the 
cutting off of export markets or an 
imports that resulted 
in reducing our own production, 
workers presumably would not be 
inclined to risk their jobs by strik- 
ing 

Actually, these hazards—reduced 
exports—are very real in the Cana- 
dian picture just now. The sterling 
area countries are to be brought 
into line with Britain in an effort to 
conserve scarce dollars by cutting 
down on purchases from North 
America. At the same time they will 
send a lot more of their products 
here, to sell at prices lower than 
those of like goods produced here 
This prospect means much to us be- 
cause of our great dependence on 
foreign trade. 

This may be a poor time, there- 
fore, to increase Canadian produc- 
tion costs by pushing through pen- 
sion plans. Canadian prices, and 
therefore costs, must be competi- 
tive. The question is, will the labor 
unions recognize that fact? 


increase of 


by 
P.M. Richards 
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MEMBERS of Canada's new Dollar-Sterling Trade Board are (Left to 


J. §. Duncan (Chairman), President, 


Massey-Harris Co., Ltd.; H. H. Haina 


President and Managing Director, Canadian Fed. of Agriculture; C. A. Moss, 
President, Lever Bros. Ltd. and Miss Byrne Hope Saunders, Editor, Chat 


The Economy 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY in) Canada 
last week was showing effects of the 
U.S. steel strike, with some manufac- 
turers cutting production ot bathtubs. 
plumbers’ piping and tubing, retrig- 
erators, stoves and other items using 
steel imported trom the U.S The 
prospect at week-end was that such 
curtailments, while moderate so far, 
would mount progressively) if the 
strike continued. On the other hand 
*few retailers appeared to be affected. 
most being well stocked at the strike’s 
commencement. Manutacturing lay- 
offs attributable to the strike were 
small but mounting. In general, the 
Canadian situation seemed to be less 
adverse than that of U.S. steel users. 
no doubt owing to the larger-than- 
normal imports of U.S. steel bv Can- 
adian plants during the first half ot 
the vear. 

More disturbing to Canadian bust- 
ness from the long-term viewpoint, 
was the prospect ot further curtatl- 
ment of exports to sterling area coun 
tries due to concerted efforts by them 
to reduce purchases from North 
America to conserve dollars. 

Canadian business activity, while 
now below the postwar peak, was 
sull at a high level judged by all pre- 
vious standards, buoyed up by con- 
tinued demand for housing, automo- 
biles and other durables and by familys 
allowances and other welfare pay- 
ments. But looking ahead, it was evi- 
dent that much would hang upon de- 
velopments in export trade, a pros- 
pect now more than ordinarily un- 
certain. 


TRADE: 
Helping U.K. Exports 


THE NEW Dollar-Sterling Trade 
Board announced by C. D. Howe 
this week is working on the assump- 
tion that if Canadians want to go on 
selling their wheat, metals and lum- 
ber to Britain they will have to switch 
a good deal of their importing from 
the United States to Britain. 

The British have been 
for some time for active cooperation 
of this kind, and the Secretary of the 
Board A. G. S. Griffin, who is on 
loan from the Department of External 
Affairs, is likely to spend a good deal 
of his time handling detailed requests 
tor information from Britain’s Dollar 
Export Board. 

But a committee of the kind that 
Chairman J. S. Duncan and the Gov- 
ernment have assembled is not likely 
to wait for enquiries from the U.K 


pressing 


The Dollar Export Board of the 

ed Kingdom is likely to find some 
questions coming from this end 
British exporters are missing opening 
in the Canadian market thev will 5 
asked why. And Canadian consumer 
will find themselves being constant 
reminded that if Canada is to keep 
her market in the U.K., Canadians 
will have to buy from the U.K. It \ 
not a case of Importing more in tots 
but of diverting purchases fror 
U.S. to the U.K. and other st 
sources. 

Capital goods is thought to | 
most promising field for the first 
tack, but the whole field of British 
exports will be studied, and 
Board gets established it may expand 
its interest to the rest of the st 


area. 


Annecy Marks Road 


IT IS NOT very striking news that 
ten countries, not including any oi 
the world’s principal trading nations 
have reduced their tariffs on a number 
of things that Canada may hope t 
sell them. Canada’s total trade with 
the ten countries joining the Genera 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs as 4 
result of the Annecy negotiations this 
summer amounted in 1948 to $68 
millions. The main items on which 
concessions were made accounted for 
$38 millions, more than half of the 
total trade. These are relatively smal! 
figures. 

Just as important to Canada ar 
concessions made by earlier signator- 
ies of G.A.T.T. including the United 
States, to the ten new countries, and 
therefore to all the rest as “most 
tavored-nations’”. Some of the conces 
sions made by the U.S. will help (ana 
dian trade, such as the reduction in 
duty on manufactures of leather, on 
Oka cheese and in some years perhaps 
even the reductions on butter. Bu 
these too are very smali in the overal 
picture. 

The reason why trade officials are 
pleased at the outcome of the Annecy 
talks is that they have extended « little 
more widely the approach to reduction 
of world trade barriers which is Cat: 
ada’s great aim. 


SHIPPING: 
Costs Too Heavy 


THIRTEEN Canadian merchant ships 
totalling 72,000 tons were tied up 10: 
definitely last week in Halifax har 
bor, and their 500 seamen were ashore 
hunting jobs. Reason: the ships’ ow" 


ers had decided they just couldn! 
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e on deep-sea hauls with for- 
erators. 

‘rs’ representatives explained 
ight rates on cargoes are based 
ational costs which, in the case 
idian shipowners, are paid en- 
»y the operators. But many 
owners, British and Panaman- 
particular, are able to hire 
labor and, in some cases, get 





B/é NK OF MONTREAL 
ESTABLISHED 1817 
10 DIVIDEND NO. 346 
N ICE 1s hereby given that a DIVI- 
l ND of TWENTY CENTS per 
in the paid-up Capital Stock of this 
! been declared for the current 


yable on and after THURSDAY, 
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Annual General Meeting of the 








F S *rs will be held at the Head Office, 
me | Street West, Montreal, on 
in M he FIFTH day of DECEM- 
fans [h. chair to be taken at 11 o'clock 
I 4.) 
e jer ot the Board. 
wee ORDON R. BALL, 
the General Manager. 
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7 l. Wedd, President of The 
Bank of Commerce, announces 
» Stewart, C.B.E., General Man- 
1€ institution, has been elected 
rd of Directors. Mr. Stewart has 
avy ensive banking experience, both 
. and abroad. For the past twelve 
; me's) has been a senior official in the 
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) ie an Assistant General Manager 
har ie tore appointment as General Man- 
hore [e. Jecember 1947. He served as 
oe mo ator of Services for the Wartime 
wily BBBRICEs { Trade Board from December 
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Government subsidies. They thus can 
quote lower freight charges. 

Apart from this, cargoes are scarcer 
than they used to be because of the 
currency exchange crisis, which has 
transferred much buying from the 
dollar countries to the sterling area 
countries. 


OIL: 
BC Developments 


OIL DEVELOPMENT in Western 
Canada, where discovered reserves are 
estimated to be in excess of 1,000,000,- 
000 barrels, continues to expand and 
is now spreading from Alberta and 
Saskatchewan to British Columbia. 
Royalite Oil Company, which recently 
placed in production its 19th well in 
Redwater, Alberta, reports finishing 
staking of its first venture outside of 
Alberta on a 230,000-acre B.C. Gov- 
ernment exploration permit located on 
the largest of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands on the coast, the 2,485-square- 
mile Graham Island. Thirty-five years 
ago the island’s first and only well was 
drilled some 55 miles to the northwest. 


MINES: 
Mining Profits Grow 


JUDGING from present indications 
1949 earnings for most Canadian gold 
mines will be well above those of last 
year. With several expansion programs 
completed and a number of new pro- 
ducers having reached production 
since the end of the war, a greater 
yield of gold is being harvested by 
Canadian mines and this growing 
crop can be expected to expand now 
that devaluation promises to more 
than offset any loss from Government 
assistance. Ontario gold mines—the 
biggest contributors to the Dominion’s 
output—had in August an increase of 
12.44 per cent in production over the 
same month in 1948, while output in 
the first eight months was up 13 per 
cent over the corresponding period 
last year. Marketwise individual stocks 
held traders’ attention due to note- 
worthy developments, and construc- 
tive news from the mines seems, if 
anything, to be on the uptrend. 


LABOR: 
CCL Elections 


AT ITS ninth annual convention (at 
Ottawa) the Canadian Congress of 
Labor named its bosses for the coming 
vear. Veteran labor men A. R. Mosh- 
er and Pat Conroy were elected Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Congress. They will be backed by a 
battery of three Vice-Presidents, C. H. 
Millard (steel workers), Saul Spivak 
(clothing) and Alex McAuslane (oil 
workers). Communist elements again 
took a beating, as they had at the 
Trades and Labor Congress at 
Calgary. 


BANKING: 
Royal Bank 


SYDNEY G. DOBSON, President of 
the Royal Bank of Canada since 1946, 
has been elected Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. He has been with 
the Bank for 49 years. 

James Muir, who has been General 
Manager since 1945, succeeds Dob- 
son as President. He has been with the 
Royal Bank for 38 years. T. H. At- 
kinson becomes General Manager. 
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Canadian Municipal Securities 


To Yield From 3.10% to 4.50% 


Sceurity 


Rate Maturity Price 
sd 
Cc 


City of Montreal, P.Q. 3 1965 
City of Quebec, P.Q..... 3 1961 
City of Fredericton, N.B. Gtd. 

Victoria Public Hospital...31, 1965 
City of Salmon Arm, B.C. 1950-69 
City of Port Alberni, B.C. 1950-68 
Town of Parry Sound, Ont. 1950-69 
Town of Dartmouth, N.S.. .: 1961 
Town of New Glasgow, N.S..3 1959 
Town of Goderich, Ont.. 1960-69 
Town of Beauharnois, P.Q.. .3} 1964 
Town of Nicolet, P.Q. oe 1964 
Township of Barton, Ont. 1950-69 
Township of Kingston, Ont. .3 1960-69 
Village of Merrickville, Ont..315 1966 
District of Coquitlam, B.C. 1950-69 
Township of Melfort, Sask. . 1950-69 
Moosomin School District 

No. 12, Sask... 4% 1950-79 


96.00 


98.75 


101.00 
102.16 

91.41 
102.01 
101.50 
101.50 
100.60 

98.85 
100.00 
102.05 
102.64 
100.00 
102.87 


102.25 
100.00 


We offer these securities as principals. Prices quoted “and accrued interest 
Details of these offerings will be forwarded promptly upon 


request by mail or telephone. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Winnipeg 
London, Ont. 
New Westminster 
London, Eng. 


Montreal Vancouver 
Hamilton 
Regina Edmonton 


New York 


Toronto 
Ottawa Kitchener 
Victoria 


Halifax 
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known restaurants. Bassel’s 


their first) Frigidaire 
Vears avo. 
eidaire 


additional Fri equipment, 


Frigidaire air conditioning. 


Bassels Restaurant has 


loday 


compressors operating freezer storage. 


back bars. 
equipment. 

The performance ot 
restaurant led Bassels to choose 


ditioning 


recently opened next door to their 


YOU CAN PROFIT FROM 


THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS 


Thousands of Frigidaire users 


= one of Toronto's best 
installed 
refrigeration 20 
A~ their business grew. they added 
including 
fifteen Frigidaire 
walk-in coolers, 


water coolers. air conditioning 


Frigidaire equipment 
Frigidaire 
for their beautifully-appointed cocktail bar 


restaurant, 


Bassel’s have 
found that better refrigeration pays off in customer 
satisfaction and lower operating ’ 
than ee Frigidaire commercial — are built 
to the highest standards in the i 


*y appreciate 


up step by step 


Wee ee ona 
air circulation. 


compressors. cooling units and controls are 


the 
Frigidaire systems, 


over 


pre- 
cision-matched to work together like a champion- 


Consult’ your Frigidaire Commercial Dealer 
regarding Frigidaire refrigeration or air condition- 
ing for your business. Or write Frigidaire Products 


of Canada. Limited. Dept. SN, Leaside, 


REFRIGERATION 


Ontario, 


AIR CONDITIONING 


fact 


the 













“Frigidaire has helped me maintain 
the high food standards I insist 
on.” says Peter Bassel of Toronto. 
that my 
though built 


years, 


today are <mooth-working balanced 
units. They give me correct temper- 
atures. the right humidity, 


proper 


* FRIGIDAIRE 1.3 








Complete Production 
SERVICE on yocer 


ADVERTISING 
AND PUBLICATION 


PRINTING <:----: 


SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS CNP 
Telephone ADelaide 7361 


TREASURY OFFERING 


KOP BEVERAGES LIMITED 


d unde the s of the Province of Ontari« 


200,000 COMMON SHARES 


(No Par Value) 
Price: 60c Per Share 


Information sent upon request 
KOP BEVERAGES LIMITED 


62 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 
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INVESTMENT OBSTACIB mn 
THE CHAIN of currency « evaly, 
tions is unlikely to precipit te gy 
large-scale flow abroad of Unites h 
States private capital. To;  fligfie " 
bankers and industrialists who rece, {" th 
ly participated“ in an off-th: -reco,m 2° 
meeting in New York were ii agregie | ; 
ment that devaluation may pve ie” 
way to broader multilateral tradi)‘ 
and monetary convertibility — ye ‘°! 
prime requisites for attracting 4 lage [1 
outward movement of U.S. capi: ee 
But they felt devaluation :s o a eh 
part of the answer to the provlem qe. | > |" 
stimulating foreign investmenis. G It va 
ernment observers at the neti ‘ in : 
listened intently as the busi: essmefme “es °° 
sat around the table and fran ly ge 2°" ° 
cussed the major investment « stalin | 
contronting them. 
They pointed out that they had « 
countered an extremely cauti PROVO! 
tude towards all investments, f{ prospect 
and domestic. Investment f ada and 
mony | 
side t 
reviews 
have be 
come ta) 
countries 
tions to 
the L nit 
The n 
topics as 
services, 
directors 
states. Ii 
tors, divi 
sidiaries 
States. C1 
tions wit 
lan CONC 
le: 
le ran 
mn trad 
TRUMAN: better than “Poin Se 
tr 
seems, are running, to cover. It # ons Th 
noted that electric utility Compana nego: ate 
in the states have to pay 7 and § Re 
cent, and even more, for their coi 
mon stock funds in an eas) mong B 
market. A small volume o! equ! e 
financing of the soundest (ype HBR. iy... 
the most stable major industry 5B. a 
matter of concern. The question \4Ry wi 
asked: how much more can fori. 
concerns offer in the way of securMMe in... a. 
of principal and the likeli ood 9 .. ce 
stable returns? There are man aspoy In 
of the world political pictuis Wiis ‘a 
could cause doubts in this respec! JR 4}; i 
The East-West confict as “ie, ti 
Europe and other areas ur der ° | 
constant shadow of armed h stig ¢ ' 
many potentially attractive in esting, 
fields are showing a tendency loWc4ieg ‘ 
tighter controls over private ¢) [erpoey 1). va 
eventually leading towards na ona, 3 
tion; there is also a tendency [oWd & a 
the building up of protected ratle” 4 \ es 
units in which trade and p Bash 6 
may be guided by cons: cracq@., 
other than selling where p ces 4, di 
highest and buying where 1e¥ 4 os 
lowest. These developments e od +s 
ing some doubts about the s: 
foreign investment. 0 
Other obstacles are direct ompe mpl: cil 
tion from government ager ics. “FRR, f 
myriad laws controlling fore! 1 1'° 10 
ments providing in some inst ces “RRs 5 0) 
majority control by native sc 
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states 


States 


tipulated percentages of native 
to foreign labor and, last but 
ist, the monetary controls which 
he remittance of profits. 
business spokesmen were 
that the United States govern- 
should take a more direct hand 
viding American investors with 
‘ht investment “climate”. Sug- 
s in this direction included the 
ition of bilateral investment 
3 which would bind the foreign 
to observe standards of fair 
ent such as prompt payment in 
rency of the investor of the full 
in the event of nationalization, 
scrimination and guarantees of 
nvertibility of profit. 
as Maintained that government 
of this sort would be more 
e than the “Point Four” pro- 
or undeveloped areas proposed 
sident Truman. 


TAX TREATY 


OSALS in connection with a 
ctive tax treaty between Can- 
d the U.S. have been circulated 
foreign traders on the south 
the border. The memorandum 
s some of the questions that 
een raised on the existing in- 
tax convention between the two 
ies and contains proposed solu- 
to some of the problems from 
lited States standpoint. 
memorandum deals with such 
as allocation of income from 
es, general overhead expense, 
ors’ fees for meetings in the 
liberalized treatment for visi- 


dividends paid by Canadian sub- 


ies to the parent concern in the 
credit for American corpora- 
with minority interest in Cana- 


concerns and application of treaty 


ples in Canadian provinces. The 
rrandum was sent out by a for- 
rade group in the U.S. to crys- 
sentiment on possible revisions 
treaty prior to actual negotia- 
The present tax convention was 
ited early in 1942. 


THE BUSINESS PICTURE 


BEST trend in production 
les since October, 1948 is in 
e, according to the business 
committee of the National As- 
n of Purchasing Agents. Fifty 
t of the reporting plants show 
es, while only 10 per cent list 
At the same time, the volume 
lment-plan credit has attained 
igh record of $9,600,000,000. 
il increased $282,000,000 in 
the seccnd month after credit 
were dropped in the states. 
erns that accumulated big 
n warehouses in the first half 
ear now are watching them 
vay. There may be repercus- 
a less favorable sort, though, 
istalments come due. 
while, if the steel and coal 
ns continue tor a_ lengthy 
i heavy blow will be dealt to 
ding business recovery. Based 
experience of previous strikes 
(wo industries it is estimated 
e direct strike cost will be 
00 a day to maintain steel 
cilities; $6,000,000 to the steel 
for every working day lost, 
100 to the mine owners and 
)00 to the mine workers. The 
osses to the railroads, consum- 


ers, and stockholders is not so easily 
estimated. Even without the steel and 
coal strikes, freight carloadings in the 
fourth quarter were expected to drop 
8.7 per cent below last year’s. 

While heavy industry, particularly, 
is fretting over the strike situation, 
manufacturers of numerous consum- 
er goods are thinking more, so far at 
least, of the “hot money” that may 
come their way early next year when 
the $2,800,000,000 refund to veter- 
ans of National Service Life Insurance 
policies comes due. 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY | 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 
































A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 


TPYHE massive towers and pressure vessels of 

an oil refinery have their start as a “pre- 
scription in steel” —from the process engineers 
who are responsible for the design. From this 
point on, Dominion Bridge engineers and crafts- 
men take up the story—translating the designs 
into practical vessels which will stand up to the 
most rigid conditions. 





Ranging from small vessels of light and 
medium plate up to the huge towers shown, 
platework fabrication at Dominion Bridge Is 
conducted by a separate department fully 
equipped to serve the varied needs of industry. 


aa 
ae 
Lan = 
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*Other Divisions: Boiler, Structural, Mechanical, Warehouse. 
Plants at: Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. 
Assoc. Companies at: Edmonton, Sault Ste. Marie, Quebec, Amherst. 


Left: Imposing towers of Poly mer Corporation’s 
synthetic rubber plant at Sarnia, built by 
Dominion Bridge. One of these is 1605’ 4’ high 
and is the largest ever built in Canada. 





Below: Main unit of first catalyst cracking 
plant in Canada, shown during erection. The 
four pressure vessels in this unit were fabricated 
by Dominion Bridge. 


Process engineers: Canadian Kellogg Co., Ltd. 
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CANADA’S FIRST BANK 


moll MY H AN _—~ 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF ilIFE SINCE 1817 
ADio9 








/ M. YNEY takes wings today faster than ever before. 

True... many people are earning more — but the 
cost of living uses up a much greater proportion, 
Few indeed can hope to accumulate large sums for 


future emergencies. 


How. then, can you ever hope to lay aside enough 
money to provide for your family in case of your 
untimely death — or for the years when your earn- 


ing capacity will cease? 


The only sure way is through Life Insurance. It 
would take years to build an adequate savings fund 
for your dependents, but a proportion of your 
savings put into Life Insurance will immediately 
guarantee to them a monthly income in case of your 
death. At the same time it will provide for your 


declining years should you live to old age. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 





A COMING TRADE WAR 


TO RECONCILE Britain, the centre 
of the Commonwealth and of the sterl- 
ing area, with the Continent of Europe 
has been a major problem since the 
Marshall Plan was conceived. Since 
the devaluation of sterling the problem 
has become much more acute. 

It is no secret that the Continental 
countries participating in the Marshall 
Plan’s Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation disliked the whole 
procedure which culminated in sterl- 
ing’s devaluation. They were suspi- 





—Wheeler 
MAURICE PETSCHE: French Fi- 


nance Minister. Perfidious Albion .. . 


a when the representatives of the 
, the U.S.A. and Canada met in 
se in July to solve the sterling 
area’s dollar problem, and they were 
by no means appeased when, just af- 
terwards, the representatives of the 
Commonwealth (including, of course, 
the one Commonwealth dollar coun- 
try, Canada) proceeded to the next 
phase of the struggle to close the gap. 
After the tripartite discussions in 
September, the resulting communique 
had to include apologetic references 
to OEEC, with the rather over-vehe- 
ment assertion that nothing had been 
done contrary to the spirit of Euro- 
pean unity. Continental Europe didn’t 
agree. Devaluation of sterling, with- 
out consultation with the Continental 
partners and to a degree which none 
of them would have approved, turned 
suspicion into bitterness. 

What has happened as a result is 
in effect, a lining-up for trade war. 
For the present, European competitors 
such as Belgium, France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, have been content to devalue 
their currencies less than sterling has 
been devalued, or not at all. 

But some who had no intention of 
devaluing have been forced to do so 
(even the hard-currency country, Bel- 
gium), and almost all have debased 
their currencies more than they would 
have thought necessary. Even so, no 
major currency has been lowered i 
terms of sterling, as in one or oe 
cases had seemed advisable. 










































The net result is that Britain i mor 
favorably placed than her Eu: )peay 
partners to compete in the dolla’ mar. 
kets and—more important for mo 
European countries as well as | ritaiy 
—in the markets of the “indepe: dent’ 
sterling area. If this situation aus 
difficulties there will doubtl ss fe 
further devaluation of certain c trrep. 
cies. Anything can happen fror. they 
on. 


A NEW RECOVERY | LAN 


SOME PEOPLE in Britain are aying 
that the new situation shou i i 
squarely faced and that the “ob iow’ 
deductions should be made frim jt 

They say the impossibili y of 
merging Britain with Cont venta 
Europe should be recognize. tha 
Britain should devote all her ecc iomic 
strength to the Commonwealth. whil: 
cooperating as closely as possib\- with 
the. U.S.A. “High authorities” ip 
Washington are reputed to be won 
over to the idea. Continental cynic 
say that the change has alread. hap 
pened. 

Such a plan would necessari\y su: 
persede the Marshall Plan. It woul 
be less ambitious and more econ. mica! 
in One sense, but in another move rich 
in possibilities, from the Anvericar 
point of view. The Americans woul 
like to see ing the 
countries west of the “iron curtiin”— 
merged into one single economic unit 
By focussing their attention (and pre 
sumably their monetary aid) on Britain 
they would be admitting that economi 
union was impracticable. On the other 
hand, by entering into closer re/ation 
with Britain individually the Amer: 
cans would be progressing towards the 
other and greater objective, the mer 
ing of the whole sterling area with th 
dollar area. 

The idea that the Americans them: 
selves were not fully wise to the result 
of sterling’s devaluation cannot 
accepted unquestioningly, ali houg! 
there have certainly been sh 
America as well as Europe. It 
that Washington recognized that de 
valuation—particularly put through 
such a manner—would upset tle del: 
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F LM LIBRARY 
PR )JECTORS FOR RENT 


ER ‘00 SUBJECTS 
And 


repeat, over five hundred subjects, 


these ® Plush lined leather case. 





Cove sports, travelegues, musicals, car- 
toor nd full length features in 8 & 16 
mm ent and 16 mm. sound reels. 
Whe you seek added interest in your 
bus education films or want to build a 


Por ound a full length showing, Eddie 
Blac td.'s Film Library is equipped to 
mee ur needs. Inquire about our com- 
Plete orojection service, which includes 
scre film, projector and operator. 


* K FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


14°) YONGE ST. Below St. Clair 
PR 438 Toronto 








cate balance of the European econ- 
omy, but that such a development was 
seen as secondary in importance to the 
merging of the dollar and sterling. It 
is unquestionably true that devalua- 
tion of sterling represented a victory 
for America. If France joined lustily 
in the campaign against the pound 
and is now licking her wounds it can 
only be said that she miscalculated. 
This issue, one of the most impor- 
tant in the affairs of this generation of 
the world, will not be decided in a 
month or two. It will not necessarily 
be decided as the politicians will it, for 
they cannot override the basic eco- 
nomic facts. This is precisely what the 
Americans have tried to do in Europe. 
Disregarding the fact that Europe can 
be an economic whole only when the 
primary-producing east of the Con- 
tinent is included, they have tried to 
combine countries which are essen- 
tially competitive with one another. 
What follows from the failure of this 
effort is certainly worth watching. 


TROUBLE WITH APPLES 
ON MAY 9, just six weeks before the 
election, Mr. C. D. Howe came back 
from London and announced that he 
had persuaded the U.K. Government 
to buy certain Canadian products it 
had not meant to buy. One of the 
smaller items in cash, but one of the 
biggest politically, was Nova Scotia 
apples. The U.K. agreed to take $3 
millions’ worth of this year’s apple 
crop (more than two-thirds of it from 
Nova Scotia) provided it only paid for 
half: Canada pays the other half. The 
Annapolis Valley growers have now 
agreed with Sir Andrew Jones, the 
head of the British Food Mission, to 
ship 512,000 barrels at prices ranging 
from $3.58 to $5.08 per barrel. This 
decision cuts out any chance of On- 
tario apple-growers getting in on the 
deal, because B.C. had already signed 
up for 434,000 boxes (a box is 
roughly a third of a barrel). 

If the Government thought this 
arrangement would get the Nova 
Scotia apple-growers off its neck for 
this year it probably will be disap- 
pointed. The growers are complaining 
about the total “take,” and, as though 
to add a final insult, the Annapolis 
Valley processors have been com- 
plaining that there will not be enough 
apples left for them to process. 


@ The Northern Electric people in 
Montreal are turning out an explosion 
proof heater which will keep “hazard- 
ous locations” warm without the 
danger of blowing them up. They tell 
us the unit can be used in atmospheres 
containing gasoline, petroleum, 
naphtha, acetone, benzol, lacquer, 
solvent vapors and natural gas—rough 
company for any flame to be mixing 
with—but apparently no problem at 
all to this heater. 

@ Something to take care of the slack 
in electric appliance cords has been 
developed by an American firm. 
“Reel-Away,” it’s called, and with it 
you can reel away up to ten feet of 
excess cord. The cord fits between the 
two halves of the reel which are held 
together by a screw. Hold the top half 
and wind the bottom and it gobbles 
up the excess cord before somebody 
trips over it. 
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Their Education 
... Start planning it now 


Of course you'll want the best education for your 
children. It’s very simple if you start planning now. 
The sure way is to invest in Canada Savings Bonds. 
They’re safe as the Dominion of Canada. Interest 
coupons clipped regularly help to make your savings 
grow. Canada Savings Bonds may be purchased in 
denominations of $50, $100, $500 and $1000. 


Everyone has something to save for! 


Begin today to plan your children’s education 


— buy CANADA SAVINGS BONDS. 
Telephone WA. 3681, write or wire — 


Dominion SEcURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG; 
LONDON HAMILTON KITCHENER QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 












Easle esézz Star 


Insurance Company Limited 
of London, England 


The British Crown 


Assurance Corporation Limited 


of Glasgow, Scotland 


The 


British Northwestern 
Fire Insurance Company 
e 


Security National 
Insurance Company 


a 
HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
217 Bay Street °* Toronto 


J. H. Riddel, Manager R. Holroyde, Assistant 
for Canada Manager 


BRANCH OFFICES—Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
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@ The fifth Annual Report of the @ An agricultural science research 
War Assets Corporation shows assets centre has been opened at Lethbridge. 
of $7,203,600 For the vear ended Built at a cost of $500,000, and locat- 
March 3!, 1949, income is given as ed alongside the Dominion Govern- 
$2.796,004 while expenditures — tor ment Experimental Farm, the new la- 
the period totalled $1.994,903 boratories will give Lethbridge the 

With the reduced number of. sur- largest and most complete agricultural 
plus declarations, operations continued research facilities in western Canada 
to decline, and the (¢ orporation 1s now The new centre 1s expected to speed 
practically on a current basis in deal- up research work which has been car- 
ing with surplus declarations from all ried on for some time at the Farm at 
government departments Ottawa. Possible outbreaks of disease 


affecting plant life and stock can now 


@ Chemical Developments of Cana- be treated on the spot 


da, Ltd.—a subsidiary of Standard 

Chemical Co.. Ltd has acquired all B® The world’s wheat crop this veat 

the capital stock of Irwin Dvestuft mav be five per cent less than the 

( orp Ltd. This company used to be 1948 harvest of 6.400.000.0000 bushe's. 
subsidiary of Dominion Rubber Co the Bureau of Statistics estimates. The 


1949 crop Is expected to amount to 
6,100,000,000 bushels, just slightly 
above the 1935-39 average 


@ Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


says that September was its biggest 


oduction month in 20 years The 
S passengel al and truc 
A Passenec cars and trucks B® Development of the Joseph Lake 
ed out is the highest figure for 


oil discovery, about 20 miles southeast 
of Edmonton, and made by four in- 
dependent companies, is being aided 
by loans from two chartered banks in 
APPOINTMENTS excess of $300,000. Such financing is 
not new having commenced two dec- 
ades ago when Canadian banks ex- 
tended loans to producers in the 
Turner Valley field. 

Successful bids have been made by 
two major Saskatchewan oil com- 


inv month since 1929 when the work 


week was eight hours longer 


@ Hugh M. Campbell retires this year 
as President of Outboard, Marine and 
Manufacturing Co. Mr. Campbell was 

pioneer of the outboard motor in- 


justrv in Canada. In 1928 he brought 


the Johnson Motor Co. to Peterboro, ; 
Ont., and under his guidance the pavy- panies (as yet unnamed) for leases 
is grown from 12 names to 600 on the Hobbema Indian agency, mid- 
wav between Calgary and Edmonton. 
@ Dr. William B. Thornton has been The territory concerned is on three 
appointed Chief Medical Officer of reserves and bids were for more than 
Norwich Union Life Insurance 10,000. acres. 


Construction started last week at offset by the bigger municipal ; 


the Edmonton terminal and at Ermine, dustrial demands in the rest of south. 


Saskatchewan, on the $90,000,000 
pipe line for the 1,150-mile oil link 
with the Great Lakes and the Sarnia 
refinery. Laying of the line will com- 
mence next May and be complete to 
Superior, Wis., by October, 1950, 
providing no serious holdup occurs. 


ern Ontario. 


@ The Fisheries Prices Support Board 
spent more than one million dollars 
buying a variety of fish to support 
prices, but managed to sell less than 
$12,000 worth. It marked off more 
than $500,000 as total loss and still 
has an inventory of about $634,000 
worth of fish products at the end of 
the fish year, March 31, 1949. 


@ As part of the program for bring- 
ing western crude oil to eastern Can- 
adian markets, Imperial Oil is order- 
ing construction of what will be the 
largest oil tanker ever to be built in 
a Canadian shipyard. The 620 foot 
tanker will carry 115,000 barrels of 
oil. 

It will make a speed of 13 knots, 
and at this date, during the navigation 
season, will be able to move more 
than five million barrels of oil from 
the end of the pipe line at Lake Supe- 
rior to the refinery at Sarnia, Ontario 


SAUNDERS: Ontario Hydro ch 





@ Imports of primary steel 


@ Southern Ontario used less hydro- from the United States, whicl 
electric power this August than it did been running at about one millic 
in the same month last year, but the a year, were brought under cont 
Thunder Bay and Northern Ontario week by the addition of 19 ite: 
areas stepped up their consumption. the existing list of import restric 
There was a drop of approximately 20 These items will now requi 
per cent from the figure for August use of import permit form 10 
1948 in the demand for industrial yardstick for issuing a permit a 
power in the Niagara district, but, ent will be an estimate of whet 
says the Hydro-Electric Power Com- wanted shapes are quickly a\ 
mission of Ontario, this was practically from Canadian production. 
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Susiness men have discovered, comes with 





the knowledge that one’s affairs are in 
order no matte. what happens. There’s a 
Mutual Life of Canada plan to give you, 
and yours, a new source of income in the 
event of untimely death or at retirement. 


Consult our local representative. 
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fCHEWAN: 
No Shilly-Shally 


ESSIVE CONSERVATIVES 
groundwork for a revitalized 
Saskatchewan at their recent 
yn in Regina. 

solutions, they condemned 
n shilly-shallying practices of 
few years and their near- 
with the Liberals and in par- 
flew in the face of national 


Donald Gordon, new CNR head (see 
Page 43): “The appointment is a good 
one. Mr. Gordon’s inexperience in rail- 
way matters would be an asset in his 
case because he would not be bound 
by precedent of doubtful value . 

The job is too big and the stakes too 
large for the usual promotion within 
the organization.” 


ONTARIO: 
Friend in Need 





BE; THis IS NO 
NIGHT FoR | 









News em: The Tories DECIDE 


and necessary routine improvements 














To STAY IN COALITION* +2? |} 


—Winnipeg Free Press (See Page 13 


convalescent centre where disabled 
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k praised the selection of 


therapeutic treatment to the tune of $500,000 a year. Act is called “best in world.” 


and in the Kamou- 
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raska and Gatineau ridings. It is in the 
latter that a PC man has filed papers. 

Why did the party shy away from 
the other contests? 

One explanation, somewhat feeble, 
came from the Jacques Cartier Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives. Said a press 
release: “An election cannot be fought 
effectively without a certain expendi- 
ture of money, all of which must come 
ultimately from the hard-pressed tax- 
payer. The PC’s of Jacques Cartier at 
least feel an obligation to this for- 
gotten man. The Liberals must take the 
sole responsibility for this unnecessary 
extravagance 

The Montreal Gazette, however, a 
journal with definite Conservative 
leanings, thought differently about the 
matter. In an editorial the same day it 
said the “withdrawal from the chal- 
lenge is particularly notable and re- 
grettable in Quebec .. . . it is the duty 
of the opposition, not only for its own 
sake but for that of the country, to 
offer responsible but determined resist- 
ance to the party in power....A 
party does not avoid defeat by with- 
drawing from so many challenges to 
fight. When challenged in so many rid- 
ings, it can hardly hope to be incon- 
spicuous by so many absences.” 


@ The sudden death last month of 
Dr. Frederick Smith, dean of McGill 
University’s Faculty of Medicine, left 
a vacancy that wasn’t easy to fill. 

Last week the governors announced 
their choice. He is 45 vear-old G. 


(for George) Lyman Duff, MD, 
PhD, FRSC, Strathcona Professor 


of Pathology, expert on arterio- 
sclerosis and pancreatic diseases and 
consultant pathologist at six Mont- 


real hospitals. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Apples for U.K. 


THE APPLE shipment to U.K. next 
year is seen as unlikely. So says Sir 
Andrew Jones, Chief of the British 
Food Ministry in Canada, who was in 
Kentville last week conferring with 
the Apple Marketing Board. Talks 
concerned the technical details of ex- 
porting 512,000 barrels of apples (at 
barrel) to U.K. markets un- 
der the Anglo-Canadian contract. But 
Sir Andrew 1n a press Interview made 
it plain that the present shipments are 
taken as an indication of 
occur in the future. An 
piece of advice from Sir An- 
the barrel as a shipping pack- 


$4.20 a 


not to be 
what ma\ 
extra 
drew 
ige will have to be discontinued if 
Nova Scotia 
fully with BC and U.S. apples 
Red-face department: When Agri- 
cultural Minister Gardiner was quoted 
in an Ottawa press despatch that NS 
growers were not prepared to take 
up the full quota, R. J. Leslie, Gener- 
al Manager of the NS Marketing 
Board, retorted in Kentville: “There 
has never been anv doubt that our 
growers would fill the British order 
completely ” (See U.K 


Is to compete success- 


Business.) 


@ DOSCO miners voted last week for 
a new wage contract that provides for 
a general increase of fifty cents a day, 
retroactive to Feb. 1. About 10,000 
men are affected. This steps up the 
daily basic rate to $8.14 or $40.70 
for a five-day week. Each man will 
get an average of $80 retroactive pay. 


MORE THAN 20,000 people attended the opening ceremonies of th 
International Plowing Match at Burford, near Brantford, Ontario, last week. 
Indians from the Six Nations Reservation at Oshweken danced in full regalia 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 
War on Prices 


PREMIER SMALLWOOD and his 
Government are going to war against 
the high cost of living in the new 
province. When the House of Assem- 
bly reopened last week the Premier 
read a statement in which he said a 
royal commission would be set up at 
once to investigate prices. 

Making a post-election remark ting- 
ed with regret, Mr. Smallwood said: 
“We believed what we told the people 
(that living costs would drop when 
Newfoundland confederated) and we 
are deeply disappointed—indeed we 
are humiliated—to find that our words 
have not come true.” 

Commenting on action already 
taken by the Government in their 
quest to find reasons for price differen- 
tials, the Premier said: “You will find 
in the first statement that I shall lay 
on the table that there are prices for 
some forty-four items of goods and 
other articles. Out of these forty-four, 
the prices in Sydney are lower on 
thirty-two items than in Newfound- 
land. The prices in Charlottetown are 
lower on thirty-one of the items than 
in Newfoundland. In Halifax the 
prices are lower on thirty of the items 
and in Saint John, NB, on twenty- 
eight. In St. John’s, which is the low- 
est of the four Newfoundland towns, 
the prices are lowest on only seven of 
the forty-four items. In Corner Brook 
(closed company town) there is only 
one item on which the price is lower 
than on the mainland.” 

Smallwood has said, more than 
once, that prices must go down or 
he'll resign. 


ALBERTA: 
Mid-Way Hospital Plan 


THE AMBITION of the Alberta 
Government’s health department is to 
provide hospital beds for everyone in 
the province at $1 a day. It hopes to 
achieve this by splitting the deficit 
load between itself and the munici- 
palities. 

Talking the cities and towns of the 










—Canad 
36th 


province into accepting the consequent 
burden on the tax rolls has not, so far 
proved very easy. But the | eder 
Government (probably unwitting) 
provided the Province with a hand 
lever. 

Ottawa will hand out grants {or nei 
hospital construction provided th 
Province will put up equivalent sums 
When the city of Calgary decided t 
build a $900,000 extension to th 
civic hospital, and applied for Gov 
ernment grant, the provincial author 
ties said they would put up their per 
of the money only if Calgary agree 
to provide general ward beds 
day. Since this scheme would 
added around 5 mills to the tax rat 
(already high at 59 mills), Calga 
refused. 

Now, the Province has com» alon 
with a new scheme. If the cities, it 
cluding Calgary, will tnaugurate th 
$l-a-day deal, it says, it will p.s 
the difference between $1 ond t 
“basic ward rate” ($6.20 a day for th 
largest institutions and propor t 
lower for smaller ones). Wit 

This means that Calgary, or ¢ 
ample, would get $2.60-a-day sub 
from the province for every be | occ: 
pied by a patient paying $1 ac \. | 
city would meet its part of t) e da 
deficit—$4.40 a day in Calga’ 's cx 
—out of ordinary tax rolls nd > 
means of a special tax I 
property-owners. 


MANITOBA: 
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Reg¢ rdles 


WINNIPEG, which like mos Catt 
dian cities, has parking troub °s, 5% 
its first parking meter installec rece 
ly. From now on, motorists arkit 
downtown will pay a nickel or 
privilege if they can find a 
park. The meter argument i 
cult one for most citizens to | 
does not aid parking nor is he © 
high enough to discourage  arkil: 
Furthermore, Winnipeg dri 1s, “ 
most as maverick as Winnipe _pec* 
trians, do not seem to be i: press 
with this latest restriction on t 
highway. The experiment wil! »¢ ‘"* 
regardless, of course. 
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fleeting moment 


evervthing else about Green Giant Brand 


young tenderness, their summer-tresh flav 


a and charted. We even record sunshine, rai Uy, 

a. every growing day—to pick and pack them “ of petfect flavor ; 
arkin ot pertect flavor.” Yet these pampered peas 

os day prices. If you want to live better and 

pot ie ne ek cess Listen to the Fred Waring 

4 die luc ky Ana. Show on NBC every Saturday 

1oW 


morning for the Green Giant. 
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pede 

preset ie BRAND 
King’ i ; 
ye tried Fine Foods of Canada Limited, Tecumseh, Ontario. Also packers of Niblets Brand 


l , / / ) } / ; } 
whole kernel corn and Garden Patch Brand whole kernel corn. 








ks We Ving 


\ long cheer went up... bands blared. The jubilant crowd 
i fire-spitting steam locomotive to make the 
om Montreal to Toronto. That was in 1856... only 20 

rs after Canada’s first train had rocked over iron-capped 
wooden rails from La Prairie, opposite Montreal, to St. 
ns, Quebec. Today more than 55,000 miles of track 
stretch across this nation to serve Canadians. Already, smooth, 
sile esel-electric locomotives are replacing steam power. 
k see how far Canada has come since the first 

, ts founded little more than three centuries ago. Look 
see how much remains to be done, how far the path 

[hese words are from the book Canada Unlimited ...a story 


the coming of the first shadowy visitor to today. 


A council of servi 


ce, welfare, 


equaint new Canadians with the opportunities 


theres room to Grow in (Canada Unlimited 


It is taken from the chronicles of mission- 
aries, the logbooks of explorers, the diaries 
of generals . . . and from the lives of the 
plain people whose courage rolled back the 


wilderness and built this nation. For your 





illustrated copy of this 144-page book, 
published by The O’Keefe Foundation, 
send 25¢ in cash (no stamps or cheques, please) to “Canada 
Unlimited”, Dept. “K’’, O’Keefe House, Toronto, Ontario. 
Please print your name and address clearly. All monies 
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